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ADDRESS TO STUDENTS. 
Delivered by the President, Mr. Regixanp Bromrieup, A.R.A., at the General Meeting 
of the Roval Institute, Monday, 9th February 1914. 


HAVE again the pleasant task of addressing you, students, on your work : and, after the some- 
what strenuous times through which we architects have been passing lately, it is a relief to 
return to our art itself, and to think of what, after all, is the end and object of all ow 

ndeavours—even of those differences which I hope soon to see happily settled —namely, the improve- 
iment of that architecture for the furtherance of which this Institute exists. We have, I am glad 
to say, some able designs sent in this year, and some very remarkable drawings. I note with regret 
that the study of old work appears to attract our students less than it used to, but Mr. Cave will 
follow me with a critique on the work in this year’s competition, and I invite your very careful 
attention to what he has to say. I have only one warning to give vou, on a point on which | 
think you will hear more from him, and that is, the danger of relying on draughtsmanship rather 
than on solid design. Mere draughtsmanship is fascinating in itself{—personally I appreciate it 
keenly—but I confess to feeling a little uneasy at the inordinate pains and skill that are now devoted 
to working up your designs into brilliant drawings. Recollect that the brilhaney of your drawings 
has no sort of bearing on the quality of the building, the creation of which is the raison d’étre of 
al? vour drawings and designs. 

But now that I have fired off this warning, let me add that I find here solid design as well, 
ind that I am sanguine as to the future of architecture in this country, if only our students will 
‘ontinue to approach it as an art and devote to the mastery of its technique an application not 
less keen and persistent than that which is recognised as indispensable in the pursuit of the sister arts. 

\rchitects must be getting pretty well case-hardened by now to unfavourable criticisms on 
their art. Modern architecture has recently been arraigned in a well-known daily paper, and quite 

pretty storm in a tea-cnp has been the result. First, we were told that our only hope of salvation 
was to leave everything to the workman, in what our critic supposed to be the manner of mediava! 
butiding. Dislodged from that position he shifted his ground. and expressed in most eloquent terms 
lis admiration for Greek Classic, even going so far as to annex methods of thought and expression 
n regard to it that have for years been almost commonplaces among serious architects. But, 
cain, so that there should be no mistake as to the worthlessness of the modern arehitect, he treats 
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the Classic architecture of Rome and the Renaissance with the utmost contumely, not except: 
the architecture of France and England ; tells us that it was incapable of expressing emotion, or ai 
of the deeper feelings of the soul; and, regardless of the history of the seventeenth and eighteen 
centuries, asserts that this Neo-Classic never had, and never could, win for itself national recogniti 
and assent. No place of repentance was left for the architect, though he sought it carefully a 
with tears. Replies were made to this attack by architects, but except in the case of one brillias 
writer who is not an architect, our critic has ignored these replies, and fulminates on the barrenne- 
of modern art in general, and the futile practice of the modern architect in particular. I do no 


think, Gentlemen, that this little controversy has made any difference in the position. The point 


that our critic made are points that have been made before in the interminable controversies that hav 


raged since the break-up of the Classical tradition ; and the references in his last reply to Art and Life ° 
are but echoes of the early days of the Arts and Crafts movement, when a serious effort was mad 
by Morris, Cobden Sanderson, and those of us who were associated with those men, to put into 
terms the relations of Art and Life, to show that, if Art was to mean anything, there must be mo 
behind it than a fashion and a trick. Indeed the very term * Art and Life’” was part of the tith 
of a volume of essays issued by members of the ‘* Arts and Crafts Society ” in 1897. It is a good 
thing to clear the air now and then and get these things off one’s chest, and we are grateful to ou 
critic for having given us the opportunity of dragging some mischievous fallacies out into the open. 
Otherwise, things are wl they were before: and there is no necessity tor the aspirmg voung 
architect to burn his books and break his T-square. or to start in to spoil good building material 
iy his unskilful efforts, merely because he does not happen to live in the days of Villard de Honnecourt - 
or to abjure the building art altogether because he happens to live in the twentieth century ani 
not in the age of Pericles. There is an excellent and simple text for artists, as for other workin: 


men: ‘* Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might,’—and, I may add, decline to 
he entangled in literary cobwebs, however beautifully spun. The wise man does not quarrel with his 
environment; he tries to make the best of it. 

The foundations on which our methods are based are not quite sO shaky, so purely arbitrary, 
as our critic would have his readers believe. Apart from external tradition, apart from the legacy 
of the architecture of the past in actual buildings, in every artist there has to be taken into account 
his own individuality, his temperament, his habit of mind, a certain quality which appears in every 
expression of his life. That temperamental basis is itself partly the result of heredity; it may 
contain within itself the germs of long-buried instincts, only waiting for the spark of opportunity, 
to kindle into vigorous life. A famous French surgeon and man of science, who died last year, 
pointed out, among the last of his utterances, that our thought and our discoveries are often only 
“the résumé of observations of the past, not only of the past from which we directly derive ow 
instruction, but of a past of which we have no conscious knowledge.’ Are we to turn our back on this ? 
Are we to repudiate all that makes us what we are—that which we have in ourselves, and that 
which we have acquired by education: naturam expellas furca, tamen usaque recurret. The genuine 


Romantic will remain a Romantic; the born Classic cannot escape his instinets, his longing for 


simplicity of statement, for order, balance, and proportion, for the ascetic austerity of the highest 
art. ‘Those who have studied the development of modern architecture in this country with intelli- 
gence and sympathy are aware of a certain definite drift of opinion among varying minds. Men 
have come together to the same standpoint without conscious thought of doing so. Recollect how 
Norman Shaw came right out of Gothic to the Neo-Classic of his later days. Shaw possessed 
one of the keenest and most vital intellects that I have ever come across. He was not the man 
to change his methods on a mere caprice, but he did change them in obedience to his own instincts 
and to a feeling that was in the air, and that is daily gathering force and giving stability to the 


architecture of this country. 
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[ recollect my own beginnings, if vou will pardon my referring to them. When I began the study 
of architecture, [ was introduced to a somewhat arid form of Neo-Gothic, which proved inadequate 
ind meagre fare. Romanesque, which seemed for a time an alternative, proved to be incompatible 
with the conditions of modern practice, with those vertical and horizontal lines which are, in fact, 
is Mr. MacColl has pointed out, the problem of the modern designer. As one got some sort of an 
idea of the structural purpose and possibilities of these and other methods, it was borne in on one 
that the Column and Lintel of Greece and the Arch of Rome were the real materials out of which an 
wechitecture could be formed that would respond to modern conditions, and then the whole of one’s 
reading at school and college and elsewhere came in to clinch the bargain. My experience is probably 
that of many of my colleagues. Not consciously and deliberately, but by the steady logic of facts 
acting on their individual temperaments, they have arrived each at their own idiom, which they 
neither would nor could change any more than the language that they use. 

The results are imperfect, but one step I believe we have made to the attainment of genuine 
architecture, and that is: we have learnt to think in terms of architecture—we no longer take up a 
stvle like a new coat. Personally, I hold that behind every national architecture lie causes deeper 
than climate, or even material, social, and economic conditions, and they are what I have ventured 
to call elsewhere the root instincts of the race, instincts which assert themselves not in one styk 
only or in another, but in all the varying methods of expression that succeed each other in a nation’s 
historv. We eall them vaguely tradition, perhaps inaccurately so, because tradition only refers to 
the handing on from one generation to another. My view is that tradition itself is only a symptom 
and evidence of deep-seated underlying instincts which will assert themselves from time to time so 
long as the race is vital, and which can only fail to do so when the life of a race is dead. 

This is why the lamentations on the decrepitude of architecture and bleatings on the spread 
of materialism leave me cold. The race is still as vital as ever. Year after year gallant deeds ar 
(lone in places far remote from our humdrum London. I believe there are as good fish in the sea as 
ever came out of it, but we can’t expect them to appear on the surface all at once. I think that vou. 
(rentlemen, who are beginning your careers may possess your souls in patience, and can pursue you! 
irt without the paralysing suspicion that, after all, it is no good. It will be all the good in th: 
world if you address yourselves to vour labours in the spirit of the true artist, sparing no pains to 
equip vourself at every point, to really master vour technique. And as to styles. don’t worry about 
them. Each man who has anything to say must have a stvle—that is, a peculiar manner of his own. 
\ll [ask vou to do is to study deeply and widely before you pronounce definitely and dogmatically 
for any one method rather than another. Make quite sure that vou really understand it. that it is 
not merely a court suit to be taken on and off, but a part of your intellectual and emotional life. 

[ have had the honour of addressing you, students, before in this room on the course of youn 
studies, and you, my colleagues, on the position and probable tendencies of modern architecture, and 
my remarks have of necessity been of a practical character. The practice of a modern architect is 
so complex that there are many branches of it which have little to do with architecture, but demand 
practical business aptitude and high integrity. [ am glad to say our calling has never lacked such 
inen—men that hold a high and honourable place in our esteem. But to-night [ am not dwelling 
on this aspect of our work. [am thinking of architecture as a fine art. You students are entering 
ona great calling. You desire to enrol yourselves in the ranks of famous men who from time imme- 
morial have practised our splendid art. 

Now there are two conditions of success or failure, and by success I do not mean the building up 
of a plethoric practice—I mean the development of the artist himself, that ¢vépyea or self- 
realisation which is the aim of every true artist. The conditions are: natural aptitude for the art, 
and enthusiasm and faith in your art. It should be recognised far more clearly than it is in modern 
life that an artist is ipso facto a rare and exceptional being, and his work a fruit that does not grow 
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on every tree. Other men may be able in commerce, more skilful in administration, more efficient i 


] 


action. They will find themselves and their work. But here and there is found one with exceptiona 


Imagination, observation, skill of eve and hand, who sees in the common aspects of things, in form, 11 
colour, deeper meaning than is revealed to others ; who, if he is a painter, finds in what to an ordinat 
man is a pleasant landscape new possibilities of colour and form ; or, if he is an architect, catches 1 
the plan and purpose of a building possibilities of rhythm and proportion, of mass and compesition 
that would never occur to minds of narrower range, not trained to search for these qualities, or t: 
endeavour to embody them in tl isible forms of building. Special qualities and endowments ar 
necessary if a man is to becom: ood architect which are not necessary in the case, say, of what 
is generally called business. lo not want to discourage you by putting up an impossible standard 
all I suggest is that there should be, to start with, some such aptitude as I have sketched in orde 
that your labours may not be in vain, and result in disillusionment when it is too late to turn 
back. That you students, winners of prizes and others too, possess this aptitude [am convinced by 
the work of yours that I have seen. 

The second condition that I gave you is enthusiasm and faith in your art. Now I do not want to 
pitch the note too high. We all of us take up the art with the idea of making our livelihood by it. 


and our ideals have to be subordinated to the stern realities of life. The point I wish to make to vou 
is that this, though of necessity a dominant motive, should not be the only one. The true artist. th 
true scholar, the true sportsman, have this in common: that they pursue their aims not for ulterio 
objects, nor for the profits that may accrue, not even for the reputation they may gain, but for lov: 
of the thing itself. The artist who studied his modelling with the implacable passion of Zola’s tragedy. 
the scholar who stated with joy that he had found a rare Greek tense * lying snug in Polybius,” thie 
sportsman who takes his risks for the thrill of action at its tensest pitch, do these things for tle 
joy of doing them. And this is the spirit with which, through good report and evil report, vou 
students must keep in touch if your work is to live, if it is to be the sincere and genuine expression 
of yourselves, if the tares are not to spring up and choke the seed that fell upon good ground in the 
far-distant past. 

My Address is getting dangerously near to a sermon. I expect I am not the first occupant of 
this Chair who has been anxious to give his message to the younger generation. Yet I have a 


feeling that opinion nowadays is too fluid, that it moves too fast, and that when the air is highly 
charged, as it seems to be now, the danger of running after some new thing may increase at an 
alarming ratio. I have endeavoured to reassure you as to what I hold to be an entirely false 
alarm, but that does not mean that there are no dangers in your path. There are, but they ar 


the old ones of the broad and easy road. My text is the familiar one adopted by the winner o! 
our Prize Essay to-night, «Per ardua ad astra,” and I should not offer it to you had I not con- 
fidence in your enthusiasm, if | was not convinced that I am only putting into terms what is in thé 
hearts of all of you. ‘The future rests with you, not with us, your seniors; it is for you to show 


vourselves worthy of the trust we place in vou 








EVIEW OF THE DESIGNS AND DRAWINGS SUBMITTED FOR THE 
INSTITUTE PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS 1913-14. 
By WALTER Cave [F. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 9th February 1914. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN,—It Was not without considerable hesitation that I accepted 

e honour of reading a Criticism on the designs submitted this year for the various Prizes and Student- 
slips. Not only is it a somewhat thankless task for anyone to undertake, but, in my own particulan 
se, | cannot help feeling that one who has never competed for any of these prizes can perhaps hardly 
calise all the difficulties of attempting to set out on paper an imaginary design called up by the few 
lines of printed matter somewhat vaguely set out in the programme. I[ am well aware that this 
ugueness is intentional, and to some it is a spur to the imagination, as can be plainly seen on the 
valls, where the spirit conceives of magnificent mountain gorges with foaming torrents waiting to be 


constrained by architectural skill into ornamental fountains—* The Golden Gorge of Dragons spouting 
forth a flood of fountain foam ”--or where the site for a palace on a rocky spur of an apparently 


naecessible mountain range is so handled that the buildings appear part of the very mountains theim- 
selves. All honour to those whose imagination can escape from the ordimary conditions of building 
in these days. It is a splendid exercise, and if in the future they find that local conditions and money 
restrain their high flights, surely they will have benetited by these student exercises. ‘To others whose 
imagination cannot run riot, the lack of conditions and restrictions seems to act as a kind of paralysis, 
and their designs suffer in proportion as they take the line of least resistance. 

As I understand it, one of the great benetits in these competitions is the traiming of the mind to 
clearly see the design as a whole before putting pencil to paper. ‘This applies equally to the great 
monumental works and the smaller problems which the student will encounter hereafter, and without 
this power there is likely to be little success. 

I cannot help mentioning two tendencies which appear to be gaining ground amongst the students 
Oy to-day. 

First, there appears to be a general falling off in the study of old work, and a neglect of 
the traditional forms of design. Originality which means ignorance of what has been done before 
is rarely successful. Originality to be successful ean only be achieved by a careful study of the past, 
and for a student it is the only right method to adopt. Measure and draw the fine work of our ancestors. 

nd so the tradition will be carried on and upwards, and your buildings will rest on sure foundations. 

Secondly, do not be carried away by mere draughtsmanship, which is not design. It is no doubt 

ery fascinating, but look at the walls of the Architectural Room at the Royal Academy and you will 
sve that thev have lately become a mere water-colour show and that the more solid architectural 
t sign is being neglected. 

It is a matter of regret that only 31 competitors have sent in drawings this vear, as against 79 in 
1913; but the reasons are not far to seek. The Rome Scholarship has no doubt occupied much of the 
Thine of many who would otherwise have competed, and the quarterly designs which are taking the 
place of the Testimonies of Study in our Examinations must have had the same effect. 

It is a pity that there are no entries for the Owen Jones Prize, but the decision of the Council to 

ntine this prize to members of the profession is probably the cause of this, so the Kensington students, 
unongst others whose beautiful work was so often seen on our walls, could not compete. 

A gratifying feature of the competitions this vear is the success of the Royal Academy Schools, 
Which have lately been showing such an improvement. The Architectural Association and the 
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Liverpool Schools have established their reputations, and now the Royal Academy Schools ha 
assumed a position which should be theirs by right. and I am sure all of us will welcome th: 
SUCCeSS. 

PHE SOANE MEDALLION. 

We will begin with the Soane Medallion : ** An Official Country Residence for a Roval Persona 
in the United Kingdom.” In this competition we have several designs of great merit and exception 
interest. 

Beginning with that over the badge of the Thistle, we have a tine Royal residence on a fine sit 
evidently in the highlands of Scotland. The approach across the river, with its well-arranged roadwa 


ascending the hill, gives a noble entrance to a noble residence. The plan of the house situated on this 


ereat spur of rock, built round two courtyards, with the stables to the north and the gardens to th 


south, is truly roval in character, and is shown by a set of really beautiful drawings. It would take too 


long to go over all the tine details of this design, but from the sections it appears that all the principal 


rooms have been carefully thought out, from its great ballroom, with its deeply coffered ceiling anid 
ingenious gallery, to the soberly designed chapel with its simple but effective organ. I should advis 
all students to study the sections nm this building. which are drawn in a masterly manner, and, althouch 
showing the utmost detail. are in no way confused. 

Coming next to the design by ** Farnesina,” we have a very different setting for our palatial 
residence, and it appears to me to be set under Italian skies rather than in the cold grey atmosphere 
of the British Isles. The plan of the house does not appear to me to be so satisfactory in its arrange- 
ments as that of the last mentioned. lake, for instance, the library . Which has no wall-space for books, 
which would have to be accommodated in the centre of the room in bookeases which would sadly 
obstruet the light. On the entrance el vation the central portion of the building seems to have jittl 
relation to the facack overlooking the lake. No doubt this is partly due to the difference in level 
between the forecourt and the terrace on the other side, but the contrast, I think, is too great to be 
satisfactory. ‘The windows also appear too small, though we can all appreciate the value of plain wall 
surfaces ; and it is doubtful if the two square blocks containing the palm and kitchen courts would be 
really pleasant in execution. 

The design signed by “Anchor” represents a tvpical English country house in the “grand manner, 
situated ine flat English par! (he plan is noteworthy as containing regal apartments and fine vistas. 
\ novel, and I think a very sat factory arrangement, Is the placing of the stables and garage on each 
side of the approach to the forecourt and connected to the house by a well-designed areade. Thi 
veneral lay-out of the grounds to the south is also very satisfactory, with the terrace and steps leading 
down to the river. \ eriticism in detail mav be noticed in two ureaded recesses on each side of thi 
entrance front which are somewhat awkwardly carried across the dome of the chapel and billiard room. 


(he amount of cellarage may also be criticised, and if this is an indication of the taste of the Roval 


personage who should perchane habit this pal itial residence. it would be a bad augury for a long 
reign. The drawings generally are clear and restrained. and the }-inch detail shows refinement and 
skill without affectations. 

In ** Akarana “” we hav Royal residenee which, to my mind, is less adaptable to an English 
landscape than the last. The plan here is somewhat confused by showing the design of the ceilings to 
such a small scale, and the somewhat awkward arrangement of the sections and elevations makes it 
dificult to follow the internal construction and general system of internal lighting. The lettering also 
on the plans leaves something to be desired in the way of clearness. On the whole it is a stately 
building, but. as | prefaced mV re marks, scarcely Enelish in character. 

* Cornucopia ~: As a plan this contains many interesting features, especially the arrangement 
of a corridor round the banqueting chamber, which presumably is intended to facilitate the waiting 
on state occasions, although the dinner would get sadly cold in being carried down the corridor from 








THE SoaNnE MeEpALLion 1914: From Mr. Cyrit A. Farry’s DesiGN For aN OrriciAL CouNTRY RESIDENCE FOR A 
RoyaL PERSONAGE. 
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the kitchen block. The library is well-arranged with bookcases projecting at right angles from +] 
walls. which alway s makes a satisfactory plan. Only one plan is given of the principal oor. wl ich 
shows a seareity of bedrooms for a country house on such a large scale. One cannot help feeling thiat 
the approach to this mansion would be somewhat spoilt by the placing of the kitchen and sti ble 
buildings in such a prominent position. 

“EK XVL” has a plan on somewhat similar lines, though here again the stables and gara ses 
appear to me to be situated too near the residence. It is not very clear how the kitchen ts lit and 
ventilated, being under the portico on the south-west side. The principal fagade is a nice harmonious 
composition, though the chimney stacks appear somewhat too lofty. 

The design above ““ X X X” appears somewhat too broken up and lacking in dignity. The 
shapes of the towers and lanterns are somewhat unfortunate. The plan appears somewhat complex, 
and the landing half-way up the stairease from the entrance would be uncomfortably low. 

* Halibut ” has a design of a building situated at the foot of a hill facing the south-west. The 
lav-out of the gardens and terraces, &¢., on that side are somewhat confused. The plan again is 
wanting in clearness on account of the amount of detail of all the ceilings and their decorations which: is 
shown thereon. The plan is altogether, in my mind, too ambitious, and partakes more of an institution 
than a country house. The carved ornaments shown on the 5-inch detail are somewhat meaningles 


in character. It does not appear to me that it would be a comfortable house to live in. 


THE TITE PRIZE. 

Next we will take the Tite Prize, the subjeet for which was a Monumental Fountain. 

Several of the drawings for this prize represent cascades rather than fountains. Take “ Golder 
Dolphin ” for instance ; vou will notice that the water scheme consists mainly of a vast cascade running 
over an only slightly inclined surface, broken up into ridges to give life to the water before it descend- 
in a waterfall into the basin below. It is true there are certain jets in the basin from isolated figures 
which are, to my mind, the real fountains. I think the lines of the lower basin are somewhat weak, 
and the sculpture generally is somewhat insignificant. The central feature is a flat dome surmountei| 
by a quadriga, the whole of which is not very satisfactory in outline, and the staircases on each side. 
to gain the upper level, tinish somewhat uncomfortably against the massive walls of the terrace ; but, 
on the whole, the water controls the design, although it seems impossible for the spectator from 
the lower level to see the fine rippling effect, already mentioned, before the waterfall begins. The 
coupled columned arcade is an interesting feature, and the view from the upper terrace would ui- 
doubtedly be very fine, where a central group is happily placed, backed by the central arch. 

‘Panama ~: The fountain portion of the design, though somewhat confused by the number ani 
variety of the figures, seems to me a more monumental fountain in the strict sense of the term, and 
the cascade by which the water is brought on to the scene is kept more in the background. — It appears 
to me that in execution the number of parallel staircases would be very confusing. There are no les= 
than eight starting from the same level. In the section, with its romantic background, there is shown 


a large group of statuary as a central feature, but this is apparently omitted on the elevation. Thi 
hack sereen is a pleasant feature, and like the design by “ Dolphin,” and the following design by 
* Joy.” a monumental fountain in the depths of the mountains seems to me somewhat wrongly placed. 

In’ Joy's ” design the first thing that strikes one is that the architectural treatment of the great 
archway at the back. through which the torrent descends. is hardly Palladian in stvle. There is 
certain grandeur about the whole conception, but | cannot help thinking that this mountain torrent 
could hardly flow away so placidly like the Serpentine under its little white stone bridge atter its 
tremendous adventures in reaching its lowest level. 

In the design marked “ Caseade,” I think the placing of the fountain, apparently in the centr 


a creat space in to s Tho} orrect., 1 not so ambitious iw its conception. The desion appeal 
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to me to want a greater simplicit treatment, especially as regards the shape of the fountam, a) 
more repose in the sculpture. The general effect of the central feature is that of too many vertic 
lines, which make it too reedy in appearance. With a little more simplicity and repose in the workin 
out the design appears to me to have the elements of suecess as a monumental fountain. 

In the design for a fountam by “32° we have a water-colour drawing of a marble founti 


standing in a lake, which errs. perhaps. in the other direction by making the actual fountain 1 
insignificant a feature. 

The design sent in signed by * Red Dragon.” with a Welsh legend which I dare not pronounce 
shows an elaborate architectural colonnade in the centre of what appears to be a vast park. | 
whole plan is somewhat confused, and the Indian nk washes tend to make the work somewhat uni 
teresting. 

But this is preferabli to the elaborate and confused colour plan of * Merry and Bright,” where t] 
ment of colours have produced the effect of a design for a ple 


cast shadows and the gener ral 
of barbaric jewellery rather t] the plan of a monumental fountain. 
HE GRISSELL GOLD MEDAL. 
lor the Grissell Prize w h three entries. 


The prize, which has been awarded to Mr. bennett (Syrod”’), seems to me thoroughly wi 
deserved, and the simple dignity of the brick piers seems eminently suitable for a warehouse building 
I will not attempt to criticise the steel-work details; the plan is, to my mind, the right one to adop 
for a warehouse of this description, that is to say, the lift and staircase are entirely outside the room 
themselves, and not contain ithin the building as in the case of the plans by iy Perey Vere” an 
“Composite.” The only criticism | should venture on this design is that, under the requirements of th 
authorities, a staircase at each end would probably be required. 

In the design by “* Composite ” [ notice the stairease is composed of winders, which would not | 
allowed. The details are well drawn, but perhaps a litttle too much importance has been given to t] 
cast shadows. 

tHE PUGIN STUDENTSHIP. 

There are five sets of drawings sent im for the Pugin Prize this year, and the winner of the prize. 
Mr. Young, has certainly produced four stramers of remarkably interesting drawings. The tower of 
St. Marv Magdalene, Gedney, Lincolnshire, may be taken as a typical specimen, and the excellent 
plans which are given of every part show a very complete study of the buildmg. The same remark 
applies to most of the work, and the direct and simple form of perspective of St. Edith’s Chureh. 
Anwiek, and Elm Chureh, Cambridge, seem most successful. His drawings of the glass from tli 
I‘lodden Window, Middleton, Lancashire, and the pavement at Ely, show that his power of drawin: 
detail in colour is quite up to the average. 

Mr. J. R. Leathart. who has been awarded a certificate, has given us some exceedingly interesting 
drawings, but the effeet of his strainers is spoilt by the vivid violet colour of his section and shadows. 


The drawing of the south-west sept of Ely must have been a considerable undertaking, and such 


eareful record as this should po of great value. 

It is difficult to describe all t] xcellent work in the drawings of the other competitors for this 
prize; it would take too long: but on the strainers sent in by Mr. Hamlin and Mr. Charlewood th: 
perspective seems to be perhaps e Weakest pot. laking it as a Whole, the work generally sent 
for the Pugin Scholarship this seems quite up to the average. 


ASURED DRAWINGS SILVER MEDAL. 


I am afraid the same cannot said for the Silver Medal. 
* Pax ” (Mr. James Bennett) has sent in an interesting set of drawings of Bramante’s Chapel a1 
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\lontorio, Rome. 
u his sheet of detail. 


The same defect also spoils his main elevation and section. 
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There seems a want of strength and decision in his drawing of the carved ornaments 


The ceiling and 


svement of the dome are drawn with enormous care, and are eminently satisfactory. 


‘** Dauber ”’ sends some drawings of a very interesting building on the Via Flaminia near Rome. 


nd but for the washes of colour it would no doubt have received more sympathetic treatment at the 


winds of the judges. The same remark may apply to the style of drawings adopted by ‘ Amussim,”’ 


vhich are spoilt by the method of treating the backgrounds. 


The building selected by “* The Royal” is, to my mind, peculiarly unfortunate, and the student’s 


ittention should be directed to the proper rendering of sculpture on a building. 


Both the Custom House, Dublin, and Fountains Abbey are excellent subjects, but in neither cas 


ive the students sueceeded in producing a very interesting or fine set of drawings. 
On the whole the work sent in for the Silver Medal this vear is hardly up to the average. 


THE 


ARTHUR 


CATES PRIZE. 


There is only one entry for the Arthur Cates Prize, which has been awarded to Mr. John C. Rogers. 


(ienerally speaking his six strainers show excellent and careful work. 


The lantern of St. Paul’s is a 


very remarkable section showing the construction, and is exceedingly interesting; also the drawing 


of the Fountain Court at Hampton Court is pleasing. 


The vaulting sections are clearly drawn. It is 


« pity that there are no other competitors for this prize, but I think it is safe to say that Mr. Rogers 


has produced six excellent strainers which would have won a prize in most years. 


Speaking generally of the whole of the drawings submitted this vear, it may be said that, although 


fewer in number, they are fairly up to the average. 


I should like to congratulate those who have 


veceived prizes and honourable mention, and to those who have not been successful, [ wish better luck 


next time. 


VOTE OF THANKS. 


Sie THOMAS BROCK, K.C.B., R.A. | Hon. A.): 
lt is with the greatest pleasure that I propose a vote 
of thanks to the President and to Mr. Cave for the 
idmirable discourses to which we have been privi- 
eved to listen this evening. There must, I feel sure. 
ein this Hall many who are better equipped than 
lam to perform this duty: but the request that | 
hould perform it has, perhaps, been happily made 
any rate—namely, that a few 
ippreciative words spoken by whose art has 


nh one respect at 
one 
lways been intimately associated with architecture. 
nd has owed its greatest development to that 
issociation, may vote of thanks 
ulditionally acceptable, both to your President and 
In the early part of his Address, your 
President referred to the which have 
ecently been levelled at modern architecture. | 
what 


render you 
Mr. Cave. 
criticisms 


in sympathise with his and vour feelings 
cuptor would not ? For, as | need not remind vou, 

ereat deal of the sculptor’s art is, like that of the 
irchitect, of a public character, and nearly every new 
piece erected comes in for almost as much criticism 
s one of Mr. Lloyd George’s Budgets! But [ think 
that artists, especiaily architects and sculptors, who. 


uext to politicians, are perhaps subjected to a greater 


mount of public criticism than any other body of men. 
an draw some consolation from this reflection, that 


no two critics ever thought alike, and consequently, 
having regard to the diversity of their opinions, too 
much importance need not be attached to any one 
of them. In saying this, [ am reminded of the stor, 
of a novelist, who. wishing to learn what the pro 
fessional critics thought about 
avency. He 
critic that his book was all right except in plot : by 
that it was in dialogue : by 
a third that its one fault was a lack of construction : 


his novel, subsertbed 


to a Press-cutting was told by one 


another vood except 
bya fourth that it was excellent except in its chara 
with the result that the autho: 
wondered had finest 
that had penned, or the worst 
Personally. | have alwavs thought that if a man is to 


terisation. and so on: 


whether he written the hool 


ever been one, 


excel in any of the arts. lus severest critic should bye 
himself. [t is perhaps not for one who has been out 
inh the SHOW for sO many Vears as | have to Say 
what | am going to say. but I cannot refrain from 
expressing the opinion that the advice of a veteran 

and | artist be considered a 
veteran Who has passed the age of fiftv—that 
advice, whateve may or 
not have achieved in life. should, because it is based 
upon wide experience, always be carefully weighed 
But how much more reverent! 
considered when it 


suppose every must 


sucl 
may 


success its giver 


by the younger men. 


should such counsel be comes 
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from one who, like vour President. has. in gaining so 
wide an experience, succeeded at the same time in 
attaining to the highest emine1 n his profession. 
No student, | am sure, will leave this Hall without 
feeling himself indebted to vo President and Mi 
Cave for much valuable advice ncourage- 
ment. And [Tam equally su t everv one will 
avree with me when I say ft we is bound 
to flourish in this country, in spite of all the adverse 
criticisms that mav be levelled agan t, so long as It 
numbers among its leading expo ts men who, like 
vour President. are moved by the true artistic spirit, 
are ready to do. as he has done much towards 
promoting the welfare of th art. and are at all 
times prepared to speak in its behalf. as he does 


with real conviction and courave 
Mr. SOLOMON J. SOLOMON, R.A 


sure with which | personally listened to the admir- 


The plea 
able Address of vour President makes the task which 
has been allotted to me. if not easy. at least a con- 
venial namely, that of 
which Sir Thomas Brock has 

few writers or speakers on such subjects 


one seconding the vote 
There are 


as have been 


proposed 


more lucid or 


Blomfield. I 


who are 


brought before us this evening 


forceful than your President, M 


agree with Sir Thomas Brock that his advice 
to the student s most excellent VIZ... not to 
take too seriously the opinions and critic:sms that 
are expressed by the mere theorist There is a school 


of literary men to-dav who are hav anvthing but 


a salutarv influence on the arts. particularily among 
those 
to-night 


\cademy 


verv. cratifvir fo. 


men. i 
members of the 


younger s 
Academy Who al present 
work of the students of the 
Schools and to find that they have 
the highest 
the students on 


to see the 
LF ined some ot 
congratulate 


should like to 


awards. | 


the excellence ot the work shown 


on the screen. Our President modestly disclaims 
having any share in the success of that school. but 
there is no doubt that he and colleagues are 
to a large extent responsible f¢ those successes 
This audience, and the st ident Institute in 
particular, are fortunate in having prepared for them 


Addresses embodying thu 
the acknowledved leaders of their pr 


fi x perc nee of 
and | 


ses to which we 


eSSION 


amsure vou will avree that the Addr 


have listened this evening do not fa below the very 
high standard which obtains se functions. The 
students are also very fortunate havn the reasoned 


the kind eviven to the) Lb) Mr. Cave 


criticisms of 
I will ask 


vou to accord this vote tl anl s To ou 


Chairman for his excellent Address Lto Mr. Cave 
for his excellent advice to the student 

The PRESIDENT. in respons: d: On behalf 
of myself and my colleague. Mr. Cave, | thank 
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Sir Thomas Brock and Mr. Solomon sincerely for the 
very kind things they have said. And I should lik 
to add my tribute to what they said about Mr. Cave 
His criticism: Was most excellent, sound, and straight 
forward, just what our students look for, and what 
[ think, thev want. And I should like, also. to than! 
Sir Thomas and Mr. Solomon and my colleagues 

The Institute always welcony 
(Academy who are good enough t 


coming here to-night. 
members of the 
come and help us on occasions such as this, becauss 
we feel that the mere fact that they come shows that 
they are in full sympathy with what the Institut: 
architecture in this 
Of course, the alliance between sculptors and archi 


is doing to Improve counTYS 
tects is as old as the hills, as old as any building that 
There never was a time when man 
did not build his hut and then try to decorate it by 
And then, not lone afterwards, came the 
painter, who would daub it with red and gambove 
or other che erful colour. Therefore, the alliance he 
tween the arts was really a primeval affair. In the 
course of history, especially in the course of modern 
history, things have got a little out of joint: vet that 
link of sympathy has never failed between architec- 
ture and sculpture, because it goes as a matter of 


ever has been. 


carving. 


course. There is the building, the salient point : and 
the architect wants to decorate it. He cannot do it 
himself, so he gets the sculptor to do it. Sut 1 feel 
that somehow, in recent times, owing to no fault of 
any of the arts, things have drifted apart. and the 
public have lost all sense of the vreat possibilities of 
the decorative art of the painter ; and when I[ speak of 
decorative art I do not mean the painting of the 
decorator, but the decoration of the painter, which 
isa very different thing. During the last fifty vears 
there has been plenty of painted decoration, most 
of it extremely bad. That is not the sort of work | 
With regard to the art of the 
painter, it seems to lave been forgotten by our public 


have in my mind. 
that such men as Veronese or Tiepolo ever e@XIst« d: 
or, not to put level. Verrio and 
Laguerre. who did a great quantity of work in this 
\ recent example has been brought to the 
front in the little house in Dean Street. Soho. where 
there is some charming decoration by 
Knelish painters of the early part of the eighteenth 
century. That way English 
we shall always want our portrait 


it at too heroie a 
country. 
one of om 


seems to me to be the 
painting lies ; 
painters and landscape painters : but there seems to 
he here—and I speak now as an architect—real scope 
for the painting art in this country. The future of 
this art does not lie in the serabbles of the futurist 
hut in fine decorative work done by men who know all 
that there is to be known about the figure and about 
painting, 
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VIEW FROM THE NORTH, SHOWING QUEEN ELIZABETH’S NEW TERRACE. 


From Marcus Gerard's Proceeiing of the Sovereign and Knights Companions of the Order of the Garter at 
St. George’s Feast in 1578. 


REVIEWS, 

WINDSOR CASTLE. 
~ Windsor Castle: An Architectural History.” Collected and 
Written by Command of their Majestics Queen Victoria, 
King Edward VII., and King George V. By W. H. 
St. John Hope, Litt.D.. DCL. Imp. 40, in 2 vols. and 
a portfolio. Lond. 1913. Price £6 6s.. £8 8s., and 
£10 10s., according to binding. (** Country Life,” Tavistock 

Street, Covent Garden.) 

It is strange that so important a building as the 
vreatest of our royal palaces should have waited till 
now for an adequate history. But that reproach is 
now finally wiped out by the appearance of the 
important work which forms the subject of this 
review. With the approbation of Queen Victoria 
and her husband a beginning was made. more than 
tifty years ago, towards such a history in the col- 
lection of materials; but the death of the Prince 
Consort and other causes led to the scheme being 
dropped for many years. and it was not till shortly 
before the Queen’s death that it was resumed and 
placed in the competent hands of Mr. St. John Hope 
for execution. 

The Library of the R.I.B.A. is to be congratulated 
m entering into possession of a copy of the book, 


which is the result of Myr. Hope's twelve years. 
labours, and of which it may safely be said that fon 
the magnificence of its get-up and appearance and 
for the excellence of the text it is unsurpassed by 
architectural monograph, either English or 
foreign. In view of the costliness of the production 
the price can hardly be a remunerative one ; but, 
even so, it is such as to place the work, however 
indispensable it may be to the premier architectural 
Library of the Kinedom bevond the resources of 
our Literature Standing Committee—as Chairman 
of that Committee I speak with knowledge—and we 
owe it to the generosity of the publishers of Country 
Life, by whose enterprise this work has seen the 
light. that we are able to place it upon our shelves. 
Type. paper, and binding are beyond praise, and it 
would be an impertinence to commend the sound 
archeology and clear writing for which the author's 
name is a guarantee, and to which every page testifies. 
The toil involved in the examination of hundreds 
of documents, ranging in date over eight centuries, 
and the minute examination, almost stone by stone 
and beam by beam, of one of the largest inhabited 
buildings in the world is stupendous, but without 
the author's antiquarian experience or his masterly 


any 
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capacity for marshalling the vast army of facts, 
records, and traditions it would not have vielded the 
luxurious and convincing exposition of the subject 
contained in the six hundred pages before us. Not 
can a grateful reference be omitted to the scrupulous 
fairness with which the artistic value of the work of 
different ages is estimated. If the products of Mav 
and Salvin are criticised with some severity it is 
hecause these are below the best standards of then 
respective periods, not because they are Caroline or 
Victorian in taste. Mr. Hope pushes moderation 
so far as to describe without comment the amazing 
features of the private chapel, though it is perhaps 
permissible to read a note of conte mpt between the 
lines of his bald statement of the facts 

The work falls into two sections corresponding to 
the two volumes. In the first. the historv of the 
works done at the Castle is traced reign by reign, so 
far as it is ascertainable from the royal accounts 
and other documents, such as surveys, descriptions, 
and drawings, as well as from the buildings them- 
selves. In the second, each portion of the Castle is 
described in turns as it now stands, with a summary 
of its antecedent history. By this double method 
continuity is secured for both the chronological and 


the local aspects of the subject. The accompanying 


portfolio contains a series of plans on stout parch- 
ment paper. Besides reproductions of the very 
interesting plans, or ~ platts,” drawn by Hawthorn 
for Queen Elizabeth's additions in 1577. and John 
Norden’s bird's-eye view of the Castle drawn for the 
Prince of Wales in 1607, it comprises six plans of 
the Castle—in 1790 and at the present day—to the 
seale of twenty feet to the inch, on which the works 
of various epochs are indicated in no less than seven 
different tints. These plans alone are of inappre- 
ing study 


clable value. and afford a most faseina 
The volumes also contain a laree number of varied 
illustrations, photographs of the exterior and interio1 


of the palace and its chapels, and reproductions of 
drawings of different dates (mong these are a 
quaint drawing of 1450, fron manuscript at Eton 
the earliest known representation of the Castle 


drawings or engravines by Hoefnagel, Hollar, Wren 
Batty Langley, Knytf and Mackenzie and wate 
colours by a. \. W Tu nel il d Pa l Sandby 


several of Sandbv’s views ell reproduced n 
colour; while for the int ws we have drawines 
by Pyne. Verv interesting, too, are the elevations 
prepared by Wvatville S wih The palace hefore 
and after his alterations 

The Castle of Windsor has been a-buildine sine 
the Norman Conquest, and has doubtless not reached 
the end of its transformations In the eight cen 
turies of its growth it has reached a size rivalled by 
few royal residences, but it is a remarkable fact that 
the area enclosed by its buildings is not appreciably 


larger under George V. than under William I. Anothe1 
striking point in connection with it is the comparative 
steadiness with which certain portions of this area 
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have been occupied by buildings serving approx 
mately the same purpose since very early if no 
alwavs the earliest times. Thus the outer and inn 
vateways and the great majority of the tower: 
including the donjon, stand where they were firs 
planned. The Chapel of St. George, or rather it 
Lady Chapel, and the adjoining cloisters occupy th 
same position as the chapel and cloisters unde 
Henry Ill. The State apartments are the linea 
descendants of the King’s Lodging which was built o» 
the same site under Henry IL., and the kitchen in 
which the meals of King George and Queen Mary ar 
prepared not only stands on precisely the same spo! 
as that in which the banquets of Henry Plantagenet 
and Eleanor of Aquitaine or of Edward III. and 
Philippa of Hainault were cooked, but it is stil 
enclosed in walls which date from one or other o! 
these relons. 

In the extent of the accommodation within the 
evceinte and in the height of the buildings, in thei 
outward aspect and internal arrangement and 
decoration, the variations from century to century 
have been very considerable. Norman William 
would be puzzled to recognise his rude stockaded 
camp—for it can have been little more—in th: 
imposing masses of masonry which heave themselve 
up against the skyline above the water meadows o/ 
Eton. The growth has, however, been by fits and 
starts, and long years of rest, and even neglect, have 
frequently intervened. The most important period 
of building activity since the Conqueror’s time fall 11 
the reigns of Henry IT., Henry HI... Edward ILI... and 
Edward L[V., in the three lonver Tudor reigns and 
that of Charles [I., and in the first half of the nme 
teenth century. 

Though there is no direct evidence that Willian 
the Conqueror built 2 castle at Windsor, and probab!l 
no remains of such a building exist, a large group ot 
indirect indications make it almost certain that li 
did. The steep chalk cliff which rises abruptly abov 
the river opposite Eton forms the only eminenc: 
dominating the valley of the Thames betwee: 
London and Wallingford. Its position is eminent! 
suited for defence and for overawing the count 

ound It is therefore highly probable that 
was selected by William as the site of one of thos 
fortresses by means of which he kept the English i) 


order, and more particularly of that rine of castles 


with which he surrounded London. 

The nature of the site rendered it necessary | 
occupy the whole of the crest of the ridge, with th 
consequence that the enclosing walls of the present 
day castle are. with one exception, practically on the 


same lines as the Norman palisade, most of whose 


original lay-out of Outer, Middle and Inner Baileys (0 
l ower, Middle and Upper Wards). each with its gate 
house. is still clearly to be traced. As at Arunde! 
built in 1070. the Upper and Lower Wards are near!) 
rectangular, and they are separated by the artificia 
pseudo-circular mound (* motte”) formed on thi 
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highest point of the hill, and carrying a donjon of the 
same outline ; while the Middle Bailey, being the space 
left over between them, is necessarily irregular in 
outline and is largely occupied by the ditch formed in 
the making of the mound. The one addition to the 
area of the Castle made since 
in the inclusion, in 1220-21, of a strip to the south of 
the mound, connecting the Upper and Lower Baileys 
on that side as well as onthe north. The mound ditch 
originally connected with that round the east, south, 
and west sides of the whole enclosure, while a cross 
ditch separated the Lower and Middle Baileys ; but 
the north walls of the Castle were sufficiently de- 


its foundation consists 


fended by the cliff on whose edge they stand. The 
defences between the Lower ind Middle Wards 
appear to have been removed in the reign of 
Charles II. 

It is not till the reign of Henry II. that there is 
documentary evidence through the Pipe Rolls of 


building at Windsor. It was then probably that the 
timber defences of the Castle, including those of the 
Keep, were, for the most part, repl iced by masonry, 
at intervals, 
and at the angles by square towé on the innei 
side. There residential buildings 
before this, but we know nothing of them. From this 
regular royal 


the enceinte consisting of walls reinforced 
T's opel 
must have been 
time onwards It becomes cleat that the 


residence, domus regis, stood along the northern 
sid? of the Upper Bailey, and probably included 
lodeinus for the officials. besid the hall. 
chapel, kitchen, and the private apartments of the 
Royal Family. These buildings 


less largely of timber. were roofed 


Court 


which were doubt- 
partly with 
shingles and partly with Cumberland lead. There is 
also evidence of a Great Hall in the Lower Bailey, 
situated opposite the entrance and near the north 
wall at a point between the latter and the north 
side of the much-later St. George’s Chapel. where 
This hall 
would be chiefly for the use of the garrison, whose 
accommodation would be in the neighbourhood. It 
was rather as a first-class fortress than as a palace that 
the Castle was regarded at this time, and in this 
capacity it was soon to suffer the only two attacks 
to which, in all its long history, it has been exposed. 
In 1193, when it was held for John by the Earl of 
Mortain, then in rebellion against his brother Richard, 
it was besieged for some weeks by the loyal barons, 
and on its surrender handed over to the Queen-Mother, 
Eleanor. Again in 1216, when John was King and 
the Castle was held for him by Engelard of Athie, it 
sustained a three months’ siege by the revolted 
barons, who inflicted great damage by their siege 
engines but were unable to take it, though its 
western defences were still of timber. 

John’s son, Henry III., not only repaired the 
damage of the siege but completed the defences by 
replacing the remaining timber walls with stone 
(1227-30). The three round towers on the 
looking down over the Hich Street, are still among 


its foundations were exposed in 1895. 


west, 
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the most striking features of the Castle. The north 
west angle tower, formerly known as the Clewe 
Tower and more recently as the Curfew Tower,* | 
particularly imposing owing to the drop of th 
ground. 

Henry IL. also, besides enlarging the King’ 
Lodging in the Upper Bailey, practically rebuilt th 
Great Hall in the Lower Bailey, and built himself 
secondary lodging and chapel near it. This new 
palace occupied the site of the present Canons 
residences, and the chapel that of the Albert Memoria 
Chapel, while the cloister which joined them and 
formed the King’s herb garden is still in existence 
though largely rebuilt. 

Edward III. restored and beautified his great 
grandfather's chapel for his Order of the Garte: 
founded in 1348, and replaced the adjoining Roya! 
Lodging, which had been burnt down, by residence 
for the Warden and Canons. He also rebuilt the 
Royal Lodging in the Upper Bailey in stone, and 
added lodgings for his suite along the eastern and 
southern walls of the court. His architect was 
William of Wykeham, a clerk of humble origin, 
whose ability won him rapid promotion and who 
earned undying fame as the founder of Wincheste1 
and New Colleges. 

To Edward LV. is due the foundation of the maz- 
nificent Chapel of St. George—a sort of counterblast 
to his unhappy predecessor’s building at Eton—and 
the picturesque brick and timber court known as the 
Horseshoe Cloister. for the accommodation of the 
Vicars. Henry VII. completed the chapel and rebuilt 
the old chapel behind it as a Lady Chapel and to 
contain the tomb of Henry VI., a project which fell 
through at his own death. He also erected at the 
north-west angle of the Royal Lodging a picturesque 
block with elaborate oriels, part of which is still 
standing. 

In the next reign Wolsey obtained permission to 
turn the Lady Chapel into his own mausoleum, but 
his tomb, begun by Benedetto da Rovezzano and 
Giovanni da Maiano. was confiscated by his royal 
master, and after many vicissitudes a portion of it 
was incorporated in Nelson’s tomb at St. Paul's. 
Henry VIII. rebuilt the Lower Gatehouse, which 
still bears his name. 

Edward VI.’s and Mary’s contribution was a conduit 
with an elaborate lead and stone head in the Upper 
Bailey, rich with heraldic beasts and scutcheons and a 
spouting dragon all gay with colours and gilding. This 
was destroyed under Charles I. owing to its having 
fallen into hopeless disrepair. Elizabeth added a gal- 
leryin extension of Henry VII.’s building in the Upper 
Bailey, now forming part of the Library, with a 


* It is stated on Plate IX that this tower was refaced in 
1863, but the work then done can only have been on the 
inner face as stated on p. 525, for the present writer, who 
was born in 1865, distinctly remembers seeing the refacing 
of the outer faces in progress, probably somewhere in thi 
eighties. 
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ange of oriels from which she might watch the 
‘ennis play in a court to be formed on the terrace 
below. She also built permanent bridges instead of 
he drawbridges at the entrances. One of these at 
ihe * Rubbish Gate,” to the south-west of the Upper 
Bailey, has recently come to light after being long 
earthed over. 

The one building of the Commonwealth, an in- 
teresting specimen of the Classical architecture of 
he time, which was erected against the west wall of 
Lower Bailey in 1657 by Sir Francis Crane for 
additional accommodation of the Poor Knights 
endowed by Mary, was unfortunately pulled down 
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by Salvin to make room for some intensely dull 
barracks of his own design. 

The Restoration wrought great changes in the 
Castle. Hitherto practically all the windows looked 
on to the courts, and it was at this period that the 
outer walls were for the first time pierced with 
numerous lights. A large part of the Royal Lodging 
was also rebuilt by the Controller, Sir Hugh May, 
in an insipid and tasteless style of compromise 
between the Gothic of the earlier buildings and the 
newer Classical mode, but totally devoid of the merits 
of either. If, however, the architect was incom- 
petent, the decorators were men of great capability. 
The suites occupied by the King and Queen, in- 
cluding the Royal Chapel, rebuilt by Elizabeth in its 
old position to the west of the hall, were wainscoted 
and elaborately decorated with carvings by Grinling 
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Gibbons and Phillips, with gilding by Coussin, and 
painted ceilings by Verrio. Contemporary drawings 
and descriptions, as well as the few remaining speci- 
mens of the work of these masters, show that 
Charles IL.’s apartments were of great magnificence 
and, though less extensive, quite worthy to rank with 
those of Louis XIV. at Versailles. 

May’s successor at Windsor was Sir Christopher 
Wren, who, however, never had an opportunity of 
carrying out any work of importance there. Neither 
his design for a circular-domed chapel on the site of 
Wolsey’s, to form a mausoleum for Charles [., nor his 
scheme drawn up for William III. to remodel the 





Woop CARVING BY GRINLING GIBBONS AND PHILLIPS. 
Upper Bailey with a new main entrance axial with 
Charles II.’s Long Walk, having come to fruition. 
The Castle was neglected through the greater part 
of the eighteenth century, but in its last years a few 
alterations in the then fashionable Gothic manner 
were made by James Wyatt. It was not, however 
till George [V.’s accession that the works to which it 
owes so much of its present appearance were under- 
taken. It then that Sir Jeffrey Wvatville 
(nephew of James Wyatt), who had already carried 
out certain minor works, was empowered by Par- 
liament to carry out an extensive scheme of alterations 
designed to transform a rambling and somewhat 
dilapidated congeries of semi-medizeval buildings 
into a commodtous modern residence worthy of the 


Was 


monarch. 
Wyatville has been severely, and in many cases 
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justly, taken to task for his destructive vandalism and 
for his ignorance of the style in which he worked. 
It is certainly to be deplored that he destroyed much 
and sometimes without necessity, as in the case of 
the King’s Chapel, which he threw into St. George’s 
Hall, with unfortunate effect. But whateve1 
be thought of his detail, which is deplorable and his 
features, which are unexhilarating, it 
charged as a crime that in Gothic knowledge he was 
not in advance of his age. It is impossible to deny him 
the merits of thinking on a erand seale, 
who varied 
srouped masses of the 


may 


cannot be 


and no one 
outlines and impressively 

great Castle from the north 
or west. or who examines can fail to admit 
that he could think out a problem clearly and that he 
possessed a sense of picturesqué 
order. 


views the 
Ce 
his plans 
values of no mean 
The convenient and stately arrangement of 
the entrance and approaches are due to him, and also 
the heightening the buildings of the Upper Ward, 
carrying with it the need for heightening the Keep 
as well, which has thus landmark for 
the whole countryside. By these means he created 
a scale in harmony with that of the natural features 
and sufficient to dominate the When the 
state of the Castle at his advent upon the scene 
is taken into consideration it becomes evident that 
with the materials he had to work upon the result he 
achieved is one of which he had no need to be ashamed. 
A comparison of the elevations of the Castle before 
and after his alterations is greatly to his advantage, 
though it is true that had Windsor escaped Sir Hugh 
May there would have been more to weep over in its 
fate at the hands of Wyatville. 

On the many fittings and other works of art in the 
Castle, about which Mr. St. John Hope gives much 
valuable information, it is impossible to dwell in a 
review, but, as an example of those whose disappear- 
ance we have to deplore, reference may be made to 
the great alabaster reredos in the Chapel of St. 
Edward and St. George (the predecessor of the Albert 
Memorial Chapel) in 1367. It was made at a cost of 
£166 13s. 4d., and “‘ needed eighty horses and ten carts 
with twenty men to bring it from Nottingham,” the 
journey occupying twenty-seven days. Such refer- 
ences as this, together with copious quotations from 
contemporary accounts and surveys throughout the 
book, convey a mass of valuable information as to the 
conditions and manners of former ages, particularly 
As an 
and modern 
in the fifteenth 
whiten the 
rooms and ochre the cornices and ce 
ancient 


become a 


town. 


in the matter of wages and prices of materials. 
instance of differences in 
practice it may be mentioned that 
century it was customary to 


medi { val 


walls of 
ilings. Many 
Hope's text, 
in current use 
within the walls of Burlington House, but those of us 
who are without that charmed circle may be grateful 


] 
} 


to him for an elucidation of thei 


technical terms occur in M1 


which may still, for aught we know, be 


meaning in the 
admirable index which concludes his book : for we are 


probably not all of us aware that a“ vertivel”’ is the 
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eye in which the crook of a gate works, that “ estrich 
boards’ are boards from Norway or other eastern 
regions, thata “‘ clicket”’ is a latch lock, a “‘ tresaunt ” 
a passage, a “ halpace”’ a platform or landing, tl 
*talwood”’ is firewood, or that ‘ baberies” are 
carvings under misericordes. 


W. H. Warp [4. 
GARDEN CITIES. 


The Garden City Movement up to Date. By Ewart G. Cul; 
Secretary to the Garden Cities and Town Planning Associati 
4to. Lond. 1913. Price 1s. nel. [Garden Cities Associali: 

3 Gray's Inn Place, W.C.] 

Glancing through this record of a great movement 
it is difficult to realise that it is barely fifteen years 
since the appearance of Mr. Ebenezer Howard's 
epoch-making book, To-morrow—a Peaceful Path 
to Real Reform, and it was only towards the end 
of 1899 that the Garden Cities Association, which had 
been formed for the purpose of studying Mr. Howard's 
proposals and considering their practical application, 
started its propaganda urging the necessity for action 
along the lines advocated by him. Mr. Howard's 
book may be said to have completely revolutionised 
the system of land development in this country, and 
to it we owe the new science of town building which 
led to the passing of the Housing and Town Planning 
Act of 1909. A comparison of the bills of mortality 
of districts planned on the principles laid down by 
Mr. Howard with those where the unhappy people 
are herded together under the old degrading con- 
ditions shows the remarkable change brought about 
in the health of the people. In a diagram given by 
Mr. Culpin in the book under notice, we find the 
following figures of the death-rate: Hampstead 
Garden Suburb, 4.2 per thousand ; Letchworth, 4.8 : 
Bournville, 5.7; Port Sunlight, 8.1; Bournemouth, 
12.35; Broomielaw, 19.5; Ebbw Vale, 19.7; Man- 
chester, 19.98 ; Liverpool, 20.3; Wigan, 20.9 ; Shad- 
well, 21.1; Merthyr Tydfil, 21.12; Oldham, 21.46 ; 
Bethnal Green (Brady Street), 25. A return recently 
made of correspondence dealt with by the Garden 
Cities Association shows that there is hardly a country 
in the civilised world—Mexico and the Balkan States 
appear to be the only exceptions—which ‘has not 
applied for particulars about the Garden City move- 
ment in England. 

Mr. Culpin touches upon the educative work which 
is being done by the Garden Cities Association. 
Lectures are being delivered everywhere ; literature 
is lavishly distributed, and the Association’s magazine, 
Garden Cities and Town Planning, is winning its way 
to the front as an important educative factor in civic 
improvement in this country. Scores of landowners 
consult the Association in regard to land which they 
are developing, and although the Garden City scheme 
may not be followed out in its entirety, there is the 
satisfaction of knowing that thousands of acres are 
being developed upon better lines than there was a 
probability of securing beforehand, and instead of the 
countryside being defaced by the abominations that 
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ed to be perpetrated, decent, comfortable cottages 

e being erected at a reasonable rental, serving not 
nly to house the people they are intended for, but 
»roviding an example for the whole neighbourhood. 
- There is much, however, to be done before the 
movement can be said to have entered into full recog- 
nition. Improved sanitation will lessen the evils of 
the old centres, and legislation will probably relieve 
some of the hardships of the poorest, but it does not 
seem feasible under present conditions to house the 
owest-paid workers in decent houses at a price 
vhich they can afford to pay. Legislative changes 
ive hinted at which will cheapen the cost of providing 
louses for the poorer classes, and town planning 
vill probably result in the establishment of many 
more settlements on the lines of our Garden Suburbs : 
hut most people who know Letchworth will agree 
with Mr. Culpin that greater good would come to a 
vreater number of people if there were only available 
funds to establish new Garden Cities, where the worker 
can live and carry on his work away from the crowded 
centres, and yet have all the advantages of the town 
n common with the delights of the country. 

On the continent of Kurope, Germany has made 
hy far the most substantial progress in this movement. 
thanks to the devoted enthusiasm of the cousins 
Kampfimeyer and of Adolf Otto, who between them 
have borne the chief burden of the organisation ; and 
Mr. Culpin adds a word as to the excellent housing 
work of the firm of Krupp’s for the benefit of their 
workpeople. Some 40,000 people, all the families of 
Krupp’s employees, are housed in the fourteen village 
settlements provided for them at rents much below 
those charged in the district, and in surroundings 
superior to anything provided elsewhere in Germany. 
One of the most attractive of the villages is Altenhof. 
designed for the old people who are pensioners of 
the firm. There are 600 inhabitants, who live rent 
free and receive a pension of from £3 to £4 a month. 

Mr. Culpin’s book, which runs into 88 quarto 
pages, with 40 well-drawn plans and numerous 
photographic illustrations, will be found of the 
vreatest value to all who are interested in the Garden 
City and Town Planning movement,.and especially 
to those entrusted with the task of laying out building 
estates. Mention should be made of the useful series 
of diagrams (p. 68) prepared by Mr. Clapham Lander 
to demonstrate some of the principles of town plan- 
ning in garden cities and suburbs ; and of the remark- 
able example of town planning on a hillside (p. 70) 
by Messrs. Raymond Unwin and George Bell. The 
various schemes in Great Britain are described in 
alphabetical order, together with the societies con- 
nected with Co-partnership Tenants Limited, Rural 
Co-partnership and Co-operative Housing. Inset 
between pages 8 and 9 is a valuable table sum- 
marising statistics as to area, population, capital 
authorised, limited dividend rates, &c. Details are 
also given of the various schemes at present in 
operation on the continent of Europe. 
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CHRONICLE, 
R.I.B.A. Prizes and Studentships 1913 14: The Prize- 
Winners and their Schools. 

The Annual Exhibition of Designs and Drawings 
submitted for the R.I.B.A. Prizes and Studentships 
was held at the Institute Galleries, 9 Conduit Street, 
and was open to the public from Tuesday, 27th 
January, to Monday, 9th February, inclusive. 
According to the visitors’ book some 1,300 persons 
visited the Exhibition. 

The Presentation of Prizes took place last Monday 
in the presence of a numerous assembly of members 
and students and their friends. As special guests of 
the Council there were present : Sir Thomas Brock, 
K.C.B., R.A. [Hon. A.], Mr. George Clausen, R.A., 
Mr. Frank Dicksee, R.A. [Hon. A.], Mr. James J. 
Shannon, R.A. [How. A.], Mr. Solomon J. 
R.A. [ Hon. A.], Mr. W. R. Colton, A.R.A., Mr. F. W. 
Pomeroy, A.R.A. | Hon. A.|, Mr. Walter Lamb, the 
new Secretary of the Roval Academy of Arts, and Mr. 
Evelyn Shaw, Secretary of the Commissioners for the 
Exhibition of 1851. 

The President, on rising to address the Students, 
had an enthusiastic reception, his Address and Mr. 
Walter Cave’s review of the drawings, which followed, 
being both very warmly applauded. Following the 
precedent set last year, Mr. Cave’s Criticism was 
illustrated by a series of lantern slides of the drawings 
under review, and the audience were enabled to follow 
with interest and appreciation the many happy points 
made by the critic. 

The President, before presenting the prizes, said 
that although their congratulations were due to 
the prize-winners, he thought that the schools at 
which they had studied should also come in for a 
share of congratulation. Of course, the student 
himself was the principal contributor, but he un- 
doubtedly owed something to the care and attention 
of those who were responsible for his training. He 
would, therefore, on this occasion, introduce an innova- 
tion, and read to the meeting the names of the winners 
of the prizes, and mention with them the schools at 
which they had been trained. First, Mr. Cyril Farey, 
who was awarded the Soane Medallion, was a student 
at the Royal Academy School. In the same competi- 


Solomon, 
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tion Mr. Bradshaw, who was awarded a Certificate ol 
Honourable Mention and ten guineas, was a 
at the School of Architecture of the University of 
For the Tite Prize the successful com 
petitor Mr. T Lovering Wi who Was 

student at the Royal \cadem\ 
this had attended the School of Architecture of the 
University of Liverpool. Mr. Shoosmith, awarded 
a Certificate of Honourable Mention and ten guineas 
in the Tite Competition, was a student at the Roval 
Academy School. Mr. Friskin, the Ashpitel Prize- 
man, was a student at the Glasgow School of Archi- 


Liverpool. 
Was 


School, and prior to 


tecture. Mr. Paterson, the Pugin Student, was a 
student at the Edinburgh College of Art: and Mr. 
Bennett, the Grissell Medallist, was a student at the 


Birmingham Municipal School of would be 
seen, continued the President, prizes had 
been fairly well distributed over the country, but it 
was a legitimate matter for congratulation, both to 
the Institute and the Royal Academy it the Royal 
Academy School had carried ott the 
vear. The students of that school had taken three 
prizes, which was not only a great 


Art t 


honours this 


credit To them. 


but also reflected credit on the very cde voted Maste1 
of the Architectural School, Mr. de Gruchy, and 
he said it with diffdence, as he was one of them 


on the Visitors of that school. 

Karlier in the evening it 
Chair that the Council proposed to submit to the 
King the name of Jean Louis Pasi Member of the 
Institute of France, and Commander of the Legion 
of Honour, as a fit recipient of the Royal Gold Medal 
for the current year, in recognition of his distin- 
eushed work as an architect 


Was announced from the 


Mr. Reginald Blomfield elected R.A. 
At a general assembly of Academic 
ates of the Royal Academy. held 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield, Presid 
elected a Royal Academician 


nhs al d \sso- 
Wed e day, 


R.I.B.A., was 


Representative Exhibition of British Architecture 
at Paris, May 1914. 


\ Jomt Committee of members of. the 
Institute and of the Architectural 
been formed to vet together a collect 


Roval 
\ssociation has 


m of drawings, 


Xec., representative of British arch tecture tovethe1 
with students’ drawings, { exhibition in Paris 
early in the month of May next 


proposal to 
hold the exhibition emanates from tl ae 
Architectes dipl6més, of Paris, to v 
it will be remembered, the professio 
indebted = for hibition of 
drawings by students of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
held by the Architectural Association 


Societe de 





the most interestin eX 


it the Tufton 


Street Galleries last vear. The exhil on now to be 
held in Paris was originally intended to be composed 
mainly of English students’ drawings, but it was ulti- 
mately resolved to include a representative collection 


of British architectural work, and for this reason the 
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Société des Architectes diplomeés have invited t! 
co-operation of the R.I.B.A. 

The exhibition will comprise three main sections 
(1) Historical ; (2) Modern Work : (3) Students’ Worl 
Seottish and Irish exhibits will be srouped separate] 
to show their historical and modern development 
Modern work of a representative character will } 
shown limited to buildings actually carried out. 


It is understood that the exhibition will Ib 
officially opened by the President of the Frenc! 
Republic. 

The Chairman ot the Joint Committee is Mr 


Reoinald Blomfie'd, R.A., 
the Hon. Secretary, Mr. P. 


President B.1.B.A.. and 
Cart de Lafontaine [ -1. 


The British School at Rome. 


The following Memorandum on the Course of Study 
for Architectural Students has been issued by the 
authority of the Faculty of Architecture of the 
British School at Rome :— 


The students of the School will, by the nature of the 
have already passed through a fairly advanced 
training in architecture, and it will not be 
necessary to include in the course the technical studies 
iecessary to the equipment of junior students. The 
object of the School of Rome should be to develop the 
systematic study of architecture in its widest sense ; that 
is, as an art of great planning and fine construction, an 
art, not merely of detail, but of organic design. Although, 
therefore, the student must make careful studies of details, 
he should in doing so keep it constantly in mind that 
these details are only parts of a whole, whether it be of 
plan or construction, and that the object of his study of 
details is to enable him to get a complete and accurate 
grasp of that whole. Students of classical detail in the 
sixteenth century were content to fill their portfolios with 
beautifully drawn details of caps and columns and friezes. 
The modern student must take a wider and more intelli 
gent view, he must think of these things in their prope 
relationship to great architectural conceptions, and fill his 
mind with the latter. 


case, 


course of 


THe First STEP. 

\ student who goes to Italy for the first time will 
probably feel rather bewildered at the enormous choice 
of subjects before him. He can hardly turn round a 
corner in Rome without finding something that he would’ 
like to draw and measure; but his time is limited, and it 
is important that he should not waste it on inferior sub- 
He might well spend his first two or three weeks in 
looking round before settling down to any specific work, 
and he should look round, not at random, but under some 
guidance. The Director of the School anticipates the 
preparation of a brief ** Guide to Italy for Students,” with 
dated lists of monuments, grouped by towns, and it is 
possible that courses of lantern lectures may be arranged 
in the School. The student is strongly urged to avail 
himself of these whenever possible, and to consult thi 
Director as to suitable monuments and as to the desira- 
bility of studying specific monuments that he may hav 
selected by himself. The wide experience and knowledge 
of the Director and the Assistant-Director will be at the 
disposal of students, who should on no account neglect to 
avail themselves of these advantages. 


jects. 
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STUDENTS READING. 

In addition to this, the student should supplement the 
information so acquired by his own reading. The time 
may be found in the autumn and winter evenings for 
Courses of Historical Study on the Art of Rome and so 
much of its general history as is necessary to understand 
that art in relation to the life of Imperial Rome. Students 
of special aptitude for research may here and there carry 
their reading further, with a view to qualifying for the 
authoritative treatment of Roman art by a trained artist. 
There is room for such work; but this is not the object 
of the School of Architecture, and the students, as a rule, 
will not be able to do more than read with a view to 
understanding the historical meaning and position of 
the works of art that they study, rather than with any 
idea of exhausting the subject. The student should 
consult the Director as to this reading. 


CHOICE OF SUBJECT OF STUDY. 

After acquainting himself with the range of subjects, 
the student will have to make his selection, and in order 
not to waste time and effort, he will do well to ascertain 
whether his subject has been studied before, and whether 
it has been adequately dealt with. As a matter of fact, 
probably most of the subjects worth studying have already 
been drawn and measured, but this should stimulate the 
student, if he can, to correct and supplement the work of 
his predecessor. If fresh and important discoveries are 
made, the student may make it his business to make a 
careful study of these in detail, proceeding on the material 
collected to make his restoration. It is of vital importance 
that in all * restorations’ the most careful and exact 
measurements of the at actuel should first be taken. 
This habit of exact survey is a valuable training in itself. 
Students sometimes shirk the labour of careful plotting 
and measurement, and prefer the sketch of some pic- 
turesque detail, however inaccurate, provided the effect 
is brilliant. This is a disastrous habit of mind, and leads 
to loose thought and careless and slip-shod design. The 
student in the Faculty of Architecture should recollect that 
he is to be an architect, that it is his business to get to the 
root of the matter, and that when he sacrifices accuracy 
to brilliant effects of draughtsmanship he is usurping the 
function of the painter. The architectural student must 
work systematically and consecutively if he is to get real 
benefit from the study of old buildings. In this sense he 
must work with the rigorous method of the scholar and 
the man of science. 

THE RANGE OF SUBJECTS. 

The question will at once arise, What kind of buildings 
should the student select ? Should he limit his choice to 
the buildings of Imperial Rome ? Should he include the 
buildings of the Renaissance ? Should he even go further 
afield and take in Gothic and Romanesque ? All these 
are worth studying, but not all equally so under the 
specific condition of studentship at the School at Rome. 
The object of that School is to train architectural students 
to be really accomplished architects, men of high attain- 
ment, thoroughly grounded in all that makes the art. 
Any one of the subjects mentioned is so wide in its range 
that it would be impossible in the two or three years of 
studentship to master very much more than their rudi- 
ments, should they all be attempted. It will be necessary, 
therefore, for the purposes of training to make a definite 
selection. In view of the fact that Rome has for centuries 
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been the centre of study of classic architecture (of course 
to be reinforced by study in Sicily, Greece, and, if possible, 
Asia Minor), and that the Renaissance is a modern version 
of Roman architecture given by some of the greatest 
artists in the world, it will be best to limit our selection 
to the classical architecture as defined above, and as further 
interpreted by the great architects of the Renaissance. 
The study of such great architectural conceptions as the 
Pantheon, the Colosseum, and the Baths of Caracalla, will 
be of first-rate educational value to the modern student. 
Scarcely less so will be the study of the great monuments 
of the Renaissance, St. Peter’s and its Colonnade, the 
Farnese Palace, the Massimi, and many other admirable 
examples of what men of genius can do with the 
terminology of the past in expressing their own ideas, 

This, however, will by no means exhaust the work that 
the student has to do. He must also improve himself in 
the power of design, and the time-honoured method of 
doing this will be the reconstruction of some ancient 
building on ascertained data; properly worked out this 
will give ample scope for his abilities both as a designer 
and draughtsman. 

RESTORATIONS. 

The necessity of conscientious accuracy in the survey 
of the monument as it is, I have already pointed out. 
The survey will provide his essential data to be supple- 
mented by all such information as can be obtained from 
published writings as to the purpose of the building, and 
out of these data he may build up a reconstruction of the 
entire monument as it originally existed, supplying by 
reasoned consideration of the existing data all that is now 
missing, and presenting the whole with careful regard to 
accuracy in its historical environment. 

In regard to the latter point and to all archeological 
points lying outside the technical details which the 
student’s own knowledge should enable him to under- 
stand, he should avail himself of the expert advice of the 
authorities in the School of Archeology. It will probably 
be desirable that the student should devote his first yea 
to studies in Rome, his second and third to travels for 
stated periods and objects, and to the working out of the 
designs which the student will be expected to make 
during his studentship and to bring back with him on its 
completion. In regard to architecture, then, I take it 
the student on his arrival at the Schoo] will look about and 
consult with the Directors as to the work he should study, 
whether ancient or relatively modern, and will devote 
himself at first to the improvement of his technique, 
supplemented by systematic reading, including some 
study of Italian, and from that he will proceed to further 
study, to travelling, and to the preparation of these 
finished designs and drawings which will be the visible 
results of his studentship; but throughout his course the 
student should avail himself to the full of opportunities 
of getting into touch with painters and sculptors, learning 
what he can of their respective arts, endeavouring to grasp 
their point of view, their aims and ideas, mastering so 
much of their technique as will enable him later to work 
in intelligent sympathy with the sister arts. It is one of 
the special privileges of the School at Rome that the three 
arts can meet here on common ground, and it is a privilege 
that should on no account be neglected. The architec- 
tural student should take his part in studying from the 
life as the foundation of fine draughtsmanship, and should 
acquaint himself with the rudiments at any rate of 
modelling. 
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RELATIONS WITH PAINTER AND SCULPTOR STUDENTS. 

I need not dwell on the charm of this comradeship with 
other artists. Students in the old Academy Schools 
retain pleasant memories of their association with painters, 
sculptors and architects, and of the place where, perhaps, 
they got their first glimpse of the actual meaning and 
mecanique of the work of artists. The students of the 
School of Rome will far greater opportunities, 
opportunities that may be even too easy if 


hay e 


you compare 


them with those of the far-distant days when the first 
batch of students of the French School at Rome took six 
weeks on the journey, doing the best th ould on the 


modest pittances doled out by Colbert Out of these 
humble beginnings, and after many s, including 
even temporary extinction, has grown t vorld-famous 
School of the Villa Medicis. It will rest largely with the 
energy and whether 
British School at ul of that 
a sound 


enthusiasm of its oul 


Rome is to b . wortl r'1\ 


school, and whether it will lay the foundations of 

tradition of the arts in this country. For the ideal and 
ambition of the student should be nothing s than that. 
Each, as he returns after his training, should be in his way 


a centre of illumination; he should reinfo1 the ranks of 
that devoted minority who stand for hig leals in every 
branch of art. 

Subjoined to this is (A) a Svllabus of Subjects, and (B) 
a List of the Studies which the Students will be called upon 


to complete during their term of studentship at the School 
of Rome. 

BLOMFIELD, 
December 1913. C/ a f the Faculty 


1,§ SYLLABUS OF SUBJECTS 


L. Study of old buildings. 1] idevery building selected 


should be studied thoroughly in plar tion, elevation and 


d-tails, é.e. the student should tal fi nt particulars and 
work with sufficient accuracy t i necessary, te 
reprodu e the building. In regard to d ! ortant 
that these should be studied ir ose connection with their 
position and environment. 

2. Sufficient study of historical and archeological werks to 
enable students to understand the history of their art and the 
right historical setting of the subjects they study Student 
should attend the lectur ind demonstrations i Schou 
bearing on these subjects 

3. Study of Italian and French or Gern 

4. Drawing from the life ind rudimentary modelling. 

5. The results of the student’s studies to be put together 


in drawings showing the restoration of some portant ancient 


building, of which parts only remain These drawings 
should be based on the student’s own 1 ments and 
research, 
B. LIST OF STUDIES 
First YEAI 
At the end of the first vear each architectural student 


should send to the Faculty the following drawings, which, 


except for the studies from the should | n sheets of not 
less size than double elephant. 
6 sheets of measured studies of archit details from 


the antique. 


4 sheets of measured details from Rena buildings in 


Italy. 

(N.B. Among these draw ngs 1 Ist be 1 uded plans 
and elevations of the building wl these details 
occur, to a smaller scale, but of sufficient to 
indicate the position and purpose f the details 

3 sheets of measured studies of colour de tior 


4 sheets of studies from the 
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Seconp YEAR. 
At the end of the second year,* 
sheets of studies of planning from the antique and fror 
Italian gardens and towns, with explanatory sectior 
and elevations where practicable. 
4 sheets of a for the 
building (Roman or Greek). 


fon 


scheme restoration of an ancien 


6 sheets of studies from the life. 
* Inthe case of the Jarvis students the programme of th 
l year is to be substituted for this. 


YEAR. 
At the end of the third year, 

A complete set of drawings showing the restoration of som 
important Greek or Roman work (baths, or theatre, templ 
harbour, &c.). These drawings to be completely 
tinished and to be accompanied by the student's survey, and 
studies of the details on which his restoration is based. Thi 

ibject selected must be submitted to the Faculty for approval 


THIRD 


forum, 


Where the subject suggested is of insufficient architectura 
mportance, the student may, subject to the consent of thi 
Faculty, supplement his restoration by an original design 


The size of paper and the number of drawings will be left t 
the student's discretion, but they must not be less than wil 
1ow adequately the whole scheme of restoration. A report 
lust ompany the drawings. 
N.B; 
The continuation of a scholars} ip for a second or third 
will depend upon the work submitted being satisfactory 





! Faculty. 

The drawings mentioned above must not be published with- 
permission of the Faculty. 

studies is intended to indicate a 
In addition to this the Faculty will 
come drawings and studies undertaken by the student on 


rut the 
The syllabus and list of 


ninimum course of study. 


wh Initiative. 


The British School at Rome Competitions. 


The Faculties of Architecture, ‘culpture, and 
Painting of the British School at Rome have held then 
respective meetings to judge the works submitted in 
the open examinations for the Rome scholarships in 
architecture, sculpture, and decorative painting 
which are offered annually by the Commissioners for 


the Exhibition of 1851. The following candidates 
have been selected to compete in the final 
competitions :— 

Architecture —Thomas Braddock, Edward Robinson Fer- 


dinando Cole, Ernest Cormier, Philip Dalton Hepworth, Fred 
Jenkins, Walter M. Keesey, D. St. Clair Macphail, Bernard 
\lexander Miller. 

Sculplure.—Benjamin Hancocks, Charles Sergeant Jagger, 
Frederick John Wilcoxson, William Henry Wright. 

Decorative Painting.—John Miles Bourne Benson, Gladys 
Dorothy Davison, Thomas Corrie Derrick, Samuel Woods 
Hill. 

The works of the competitors have been on view 
at the Imperial Institute, Upper Central Gallery, 
during the past week. 


The Tribunal of Appeal. 


The Council of the Royal Institute have re- 
appointed Mr. John Slater {F.] as Member of the 
Tribunal of Appeal under Section 175 of the London 
Building Act, 1894. The appointment is for a term 
of five vears, as required by Section 176 of the Act. 














THE LONDON SOCIETY : 


The London Society : South Side Committee’s Interim 
Report. 

No. 2 of the Journal of the London Society, which 
is just issued, has among its interesting contents the 
Interim Report of the Society's South Side Committee 
(Mr. Paul Waterhouse [F.], Chairman). The Com- 
mittee, who have sat eleven times since 25th February, 
1913, outline the scope of their duties as being: 
(a) The consideration of certain proposals already 
made for the development of and approach to London 
south of the Thames; (b) The collection of facts 
hearing upon such schemes or upon any other and 
better (c) The presentation of certain 
conclusions either in the form of a comparison of 
the merits of rival propositions, or by way of a 
recommendation of some line or lines of future action. 
The Committee have kept before them the Report 
of the Royal Commission on London Traffic (1905), 
and the successive Reports of the Traffic Branch of 
the Board of Trade. They have also taken cognisance 
of the projects of local authorities and landowners 
as far as these are publicly ascertainable. In the 
collection of facts and data they have proceeded 
partly by direct inquiry, partly by personal observa- 
tion and survey, and partly also by informal inter- 
views which have been in several cases granted by the 
public bodies specially interested in the ownership, 
development, or preservation of the properties and 
buildings likely to be affected. The Committee set 
forth their views so far under the following headings : 
(1) The River Frontage and Proposed Embankment ; 
(2) The Cross-River Traffic and Bridges; (3) The 
Road Development of the South Side; (4) The 
Railway Problem. 

As regards the River Frontage and Embankment, 
the practicability has been considered of reclaiming 
as land the mud-bank—covered with water only at 
high tide—which extends to an average width of 
166 feet all along the convex shore from Lambeth to 
the Borough, and by careful inquiry in authoritative 
quarters the Committee have elicited the opinions : 
(a) That if this bank were reclaimed, there would be 
no reasonable fear of a consequent fresh formation 
of mud-bank outside the newly-formed shore line ; 
(b) That such an advancement of the land frontage 
would, on the contrary, probably improve the flow 
and ** scour” of the current. 

The Committee consider it debatable whether 
encouragement should be given to the idea of supply- 
ing on the South side new and capacious sites for 
large public buildings ; or whether an attempt should 
be made to continue the wharfage but to confine its 
area and extent by (a) leaving certain limited portions 
of the bank to its present uses ; by (b) the formation 
of Jarge land-surrounded docks: or by (c) leaving a 
sort of backwater stream between the present 
wharf frontages and the new embankment on the 
reclaimed land. As there seems to be no necessity 
for adopting the backwater or lagoon-dock system 
throughout the whole frontage of the river, the 


schemes : 
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Committee offer for consideration the proposal that 
from a point adjoining the new L.C.C. Hall to South- 
wark Bridge there should be a continuous embank- 
ment 100 feet wide so placed that (subject to main- 
taining a satisfactory curve, and subject also to the 
reservation of the 700 feet clear waterway which is 
understood to be the requirement of the Port of 
London Authority) it shall coincide on its river-side 
more or less with the low-water edge of the mud-bank. 
At points where the embankment so formed is most 
remote from the present wharf frontages, it might 
be possible by the introduction to a limited extent 
of the by-stream or lagoon-dock principle above 
mentioned to leave the present river-side properties 
in the enjoyment of their present frontages, altered 
only by an improvement of the water approach by 
the substitution of the lagoon for the mud-bank. 
Barges would enter these backwaters or lagoons by 
channels passing under the embankment. In other 
places, where the embankment comes close to the 
present wharf line, river-side warehouses might be 
built at intervals on wide arches over the roadway, 
being thus brought up to the river-side for commercial! 
purposes without interfering with the traffic uses of 
the embankment roadway. It is estimated that the 
cost of the embankment construction (£80 to £100 
per foot-run) would be far more than covered by the 
value of the reclaimed land. 

As a compromise between the arrangements above 
described it is suggested that the lagoon-dock could 
extend from Waterloo Bridge to Blackfriars Bridge, 
that the land adjoining the new embankment (includ- 
ing reclaimed land) west of Waterloo Bridge should 
be dedicated to sites for important buildings, and 
that east of Blackfriars Bridge there should be 
warehouses with or without projecting blocks spanning 
the embankment. East of Southwark Bridge it is 
thought that the embankment could be reduced to 
60 feet in width, thus bringing the warehouses nearer 
the river, and producing an effect like the Amsterdam 
quays. 

On the subject of the cross-river traftic and the 
railway problem, the majority of the Committee 
favour the removal of Charing Cross Station to the 
South side, and the substitution for the present railway 
bridge of a well-designed road-bridge. As regards 
the level of the approaches to this bridge, some hold 
the view that it should be approached on the North 
from a level equal to that of the Strand, or even of 
St. Martin’s Church, thus passing over the embank- 
ment on both sides, and maintaining on the Surrey 
side a level equal to that of Waterloo Station. Others 
favour a connection of both extremities of the bridge 
with the old embankment on the North side, and the 
new on the South. The Committee mention the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission on London 
Traffic relative to a bridge between Waterloo and 
Blackfriars, and suggest the possibility of a bridge 
connected with a new street running South from the 
Kastern horn of Aldwych. 
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As regards the new South Eastern Station, the site 
generally favoured is one adjoining Waterloo Station, 
as serving the West End more conveniently than any 
more eastward position. If placed at this point it 
would be conveniently fed by the new Charing Cross 
Bridge and Waterloo Bridge, 
should be widened. 

In connection with their proposals, 
state that they have by no means lost sight of the 
importance of financial considerations. They have 
made actual calculations based upon available data, 
but have omitted them from the present report, 
feeling that it is their function not so much to guide 
the finance of the schemes of the future as to make 
helpful provision for the right outlaying of the large 
sums which, whatever adopted, will 
inevitably be spent. The concern of the Society 
lies not in proving the necessity or the profit of such 
expenditure, but rather in indicating the method in 
which this absolutely certain investment of public or 
corporate funds can best be employed in the true 
interests of profit, decorum, and beauty. 


which it is suggested 


the Committee 


courses are 


Alma-Tadema' Memorial. 

A committee of the friends and of admirers of the 
art of the late Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, R.A., 
has been formed for the purpose of honouring his 
memory. The Royal Academy has undertaken to 
provide the inscribed slab to be placed on his grave 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and it is suggested that in 
addition to this there should be a public memorial 
of some importance, which should take the form of a 
bust of the artist—possibly in combination with a 
design in sculpture embodying some reference to his 
art; the scale and character of this memorial would 
depend on the amount of the subscriptions received. 
It has also been proposed that, if funds permit, the 
carefully selected and Archeological 
Library which Sir Lawrence formed in the course of 
a long life (including folios of personally compiled 
memoranda and photographs, and also drawings and 
studies by his own hand) should be purchased for 
presentation to some public institution. It is known 
that it would be in accordance with Sir Lawrence’s 
wish that this Library should not be dispersed. The 
Chairman of the Committee is Sir Edward Poynter, 
P.R.A.,and Mr. Frank Dicksee, R.A.,is Hon. Secretary. 
Those wishing to contribute to the fund for carrying 
out this proposal are requested to signify their inten- 
tion to the Hon. Secretary, at Burlington House. 


remarkable 


The Admiralty Arch. 


It is announced that the Phoenix Assurance Com- 
pany have addressed a letter to the Westminister 
City Council and the Board of Works, agreeing to 
facilitate the proposed Ma!l improvement by selling 

pro} I i 
such part of their land as is required for that purpose 
on favourable terms. The action of the company 
is designed to save the time and cost of obtaining 
Parliamentary sanction for the improvement scheme. 
I 
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Should their offer be accepted, at least a portion o 
the land required will be available at once. Th: 
scheme has been embodied in a Parliamentary Bill 


Competition for London Council Schools. 

The London County Council, in April last yea: 
approved the principle of an open competition foi 
obtaining designs for the erection of public elementary 
schools in Billingsgate Street, Greenwich, and Linda 
Street, Battersea, and the matter was referred to 
its Education Committee to submit recommendations 
with a view to the competition being held. The 
Committee have recommended that an open com- 
petition be held in accordance with the following 
conditions : (i.) Compliance with the statutory con- 
ditions and the general provisions of the London 
Building Act ; (ii.) Mr. John W. Simpson, F.R.1.B.A., 
to be appointed assessor at a remuneration in accord- 
ance with the usual scale of charges ; (iii.) Payment 
to the successful architect or architects in accordance 
with the Schedule of Charges sanctioned and pub- 
lished by the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and the competition to be held generally in accordance 
with the R.I.B.A. Regulations ; (iv.) A clerk of works, 
nominated by the successful architect or architects 
and approved by the Education Committee, to be 
appointed for each school, at a salary not exceeding 
£3 13s. 6d. a week. In the full conditions, since 
drawn up and now before the Council, is a clause 
inhibiting any member of the Council or employee 
of a member, or any officer or employee of the 
Council, from competing, or assisting a competitor, 
or acting as architect or joint architect for the work. 


4125 Concrete Cottage Competition. 

The proprietors of Concrete and Constructional 
Engineering invite competitive designs for suitable 
detached or semi-detached labourers’ cottages. The 
primary material to be used in their construction is 
concrete, and solid concrete, reinforced concrete, 
concrete blocks, or hollow blocks, concrete partition 
slabs, or any other suitable form of concrete will be 
acceptable. The purpose of the competition is to 
obtain a design suitable for a detached or semi- 
detached labourer’s cottage that can be erected at a 
prime cost to the owner of £125 when put up in a 
series of six in one of the Home counties on a site 
at least thirty miles from Charing Cross, the owner 
buying his materials and employing labour without 
the intervention of a third party. The competition 
is open to all persons residing in the British Empire, 
and the following premiums are offered : First: prize. 
100 guineas ; second prize, 50 guineas; third prize, 
25 guineas ; fourth and fifth prizes, 10 guineas each. 
The Assessors appointed by the promoters are 
Mr. Max Clarke |F.], Professor Beresford Pite [F.], 
and Mr. Edwin O. Sachs. Designs must be delivered 
at the offices of Concrete Publications, Limited, North 
British and Mercantile Building, Waterloo Place,S.W., 
not later than noon, 15th May next. 
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A Concrete Village. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western Coal 
Company, of Pennsylvania, U.S.A., have put up for 
their employees a model village, to be known as 
Concrete City, which forms an interesting example of 
a settlement of this kind. The houses are two-story 
structures, 50 by 25 feet, built of concrete, with flat 
roofs and dark green “trimmings.” They are 
moulded in one piece. Floors, walls, roofs, stairways, 
even sinks and wash-basins, are said to be made of 
‘ poured’ concrete. They are so constructed that, 
on occasion, the furniture may be all removed and 
the entire house thoroughly washed out with a hose. 
Each house contains seven rooms, and has stationary 
wash tubs, a buttery, and a good dry cellar. Wooden 
strips are embedded in the floors so that carpets may 
be tacked down. Below the French windows, 
opening outward, window boxes for flowers are set 
in the walls. 


Archeological Research in Italy. 

In the Times of the 10th inst. appears an interesting 
report by Dr. Thomas Ashby upon archeological 
research in Italy,in continuation of his report pub- 
lished in the Times of 26th and 27th December last. 


Commendatore Boni’s excavations on the Palatine, he says, 
are still being actively pursued, and continue to yield in- 
teresting (one might almost say astonishing) results. Work is 
still being carried on in and under the palace of the Flavian 
Emperors. It has been discovered that the cryptoporticus 
which ran between this palace and the temple which is now, 
with great probability, identified as that of Apollo, was 
originally continued right on under the main facade of the 
palace on the north-west side and probably also on the north- 
east side (that looking towards the Arch of Titus) ; though 
here the construction of a garden terrace (no doubt by the 
Farnese in the eighteenth century) has produced considerable 
change. The machinery chambers of the lift have also been 
discovered. 

It is, however, the remains of earlier periods that chiefly 
claim our attention. Dealing with them in a descending 
order, we find, first of all, the foundations of a building similar 
to the Flavian Palace, on the same orientation and at a very 
slightly lower level (especially in the throne room in the centre 
of the north-east side), which may be provisionally attributed 
to the period of Nero. We must assign to it also a large semi- 
circular foundation wall which has recently been brought to 
light under the tricliniwm on the south-west side, and has 
been conjectured to belong to the circular dining-room with 
a revolving dome, which formed, we are told, a conspicuous 
part of the Golden House of Nero. This foundation descends 
to a considerable depth, a fact which points to the raising of 
the level at one moment by some 30 feet or so. At this 
depth we find the remains of a splendid building, again on the 
same orientation, which (according to Dr. Esther van Deman) 
must itself be dated, from the character of the brickwork, to 
the period of Claudius or Nero ; while a quarry mark upon a 
block of marble, out of which a beautiful cornice has been 
carved, gives us the name Ti(berii) Claud(ii), which would 
naturally refer either to Tiberius or to Claudius. To it belong 
rooms with very fine pavements in marble mosaic (opus 
sectile) and well-executed marble facing. The room con- 
taining the paintings with scenes from the Iliad belongs to it, 
and so does a large hall decorated with an elaborate series of 
fountains, first discovered in 1721-5, which forms the subject 
of several drawings at Eton and elsewhere, and of a rare 
series of engravings by Kirkall, as well as the two rooms with 
paintings called the Bagni di Livia, which were also found in 


RESEARCH IN 


ITALY. fae F 


1721-5, and had, unlike the rest, always remained accessible. 
A number of marble pavements (including a specially fine one, 
which partly underlies the nymphaeum on the north-west sice 
of the triclinitum) belonging to its upper floor have also been 
discovered some three or four feet under the pavement level 
of the Flavian Palace’ An ancient staircase which has been 
discovered and cleared (it was filled up by Flavian foundations) 
will in future serve as the access to the lower rooms. 

To the north-east of all these rooms runs a cryptoporticus, 
which seems to have come from the house of Livia, a building 
of an earlier period, being indeed probably the original house 
of Augustus and incorporating the house of Hortensius, which 
we know that he bought—as Mr. O. L. Richmond has already 
pointed out. We may regard as contemporary with it the 
remains of the earlier house or houses under the state rooms 
at the north-east end of the Flavian Palace (the throne room 
and the two rooms which flank it on each side). They lie at 
different orientation from it ; but whether what has been dis- 
covered is to be regarded as a part of one house or of two it 
is not yet possible to say with certainty. Under the room on 
the north-west (the so-called basilica) there are, besides the 
remains of an earlier cistern at an intermediate level, some 
extremely fine paintings which were seen in the early 
eighteenth century ; under the throne room are remains of 
mosaic pavements at a higher level, probably belonging to an 
upper floor; while under the room to the south-east (the 
so-called Lararium) are similar pavements, below which are 
other small rooms. The walls are decorated with paintings 
of architectural designs, enclosing patterns of chequers, 
which also form the pavement of one of the rooms. In the 
lunette at each end of this room are two archaistic griffins in 
stucco in high relief on a red ground. 

Under the north-eastern portion of the great central 
peristyle of the Flavian Palace, on the other hand, there are 
no traces of any earlier buildings of the Imperial or late 
Republican epoch. Here the original soil of the hill is, as we 
saw last year, only a few feet below the surface ; and pre- 
historic pottery and traces of primitive huts and infant 
burials have been found. There has also been discovered a 
chamber with a beehive roof, the sides of which are lined with 
stone ; in the centre of it a shaft descends to a series of under- 
ground passages with cemented walls. Such passages have 
been found to penetrate the whole of the hill, and from the 
objects found in them seem to date from the fifth century B.c. 
onwards. Their object is as vet uncertain, and they are one 
of the strangest features of the present investigation. 

Commendatore Boni’s interesting identification of 
the beehive chamber with the Mundus, it will be 
remembered, was discussed in the Times Rome 
Correspondent’s telegrams of Ist and 2nd January, 
and in Dr. Ashby’s letter published in the Times of 
8th January. 


Another ‘‘ Highest Office Tower.” 

Plans for an office building to be erected in New 
York City on the block bounded by Broadway, 
Eighth Avenue, 57th and 58th Streets, and claimed 
to be the highest building in the world, have been 
filed with the Bureau of Building, New York City 
(architect, Mr. Francis H. Kimball). The structure 
will have fifty-one stories, and will cost $12,500,000. 
The building, which is for the Pan-American Associa- 
tion, a body which exists for the promotion of general 
business relations between all the countries of 
Greater America, is to take the form of a tower over 
its entire area, rising from curb level to the “ 
tion story,” a height of 894 feet, considerably more 
than a hundred feet above the Woolworth Building, 
its nearest competitor. In view of the increasing 


observa- 
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popular demand in American cities for the regulation 


of building heights and areas. and of the New York 
Advisory Committee’s suggestion that not more than 
one-fourth of the lot area should be built to an un- 


Pan-American 
opment in the 


} 


limited height. it seems likely that the 
Building will embody the 
matter of height of the distinct 
building. 


fina ae. 


an ottce 


Economy in Hospital Building. 


The whole argument for efficient hospitals is well 


summed up in the 


when 


remark of a German physician 
who, conducting a through 
one of the Great Berlin municipal hospitals, was 


forelyn consrere 


asked how the city could afford such magnificent 
institutions, equipped as they are with pathological 
laboratories, hydro- and physico-therapeutic ap- 
paratus, facilities for serving special diets, and for 


architec- 
without 


the most perfect sanitation that modern 
ture can devise. “* We cannot afford to be 
them,” was the reply. “ We take into 
consideration the following points, if for no other 
hrst, to get 
that the 


have to 


reasons than those of actual economy 
the patient well as soon 
institution Is not his care 
than get him completely 
well, so that he may not return—at least for the same 
disease ; thirdly, to have available such scientific 
methods for the study of the case as will enable us 
to better treat the next similar case.” 


as possible, SO 
charged fo1 


necessary : secondly. to 


The Lighting of Picture Galleries, &c. 

Under the auspices of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society a discussion will take place on Tuesday, 
February 17th, at the House of the Royal Society 
of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, on ** The Lighting of 
Picture Galleries and Art Studios.”” The debate will 
be opened by Professor Silvanus P. Thompson, D.Sc.. 
F.R.S. It may be mentioned that si useful 
information on this subject may be gained from the 
Paper by Mr. 8. Hurst Seager |F.], published in the 
JOURNAL R.1.B.A. of 23rd November, 1912. 


some 


The Mappin Galleries, Zoological Gardens 
Messrs. D. G. Somerville & Co., Ltd., who have in 
hand the construction in reinforced concrete of the 
Mappin Galleries for the Zoological Society, write 
offering to conduct over the Galleries any members 


of the Institute who would be interested to see the 


work. Messrs. Belcher & Joass are the architects, 
and the buildings embody almost every form of con- 
struction, including valleys, retaining walls. tanks. 
columns, beams, floors, 45-feet span lattice girders. 


hills, &&. Members desiring to ay themselves o 
this offer are requested to send in then 
the Secretary R.I.B.A.. not latet 


23rd February. 


names to 


than Monday. 
Société Archéologique de France. 

Count Plunkett | Hon. 4. ] 

the paragraph from the Athenwu 


writes reference to 


printed under the 
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above heading in the last issue of the JOURNAL: 
‘T regret to see an ungracious reference to ft 
Société Archéologique de France in our JOURN, 
Surely we should keep the Institute clear of t! 
which afflicts even otherwis 
respectable The Société Archéologigq 
publishes transactions, and fathers reputable works 
and the only payment asked of Correspondi: 
Members is a trifling fee for the diplome. Mai 
noteworthy people have accepted honours from t! 


] : a 
jalousee de métie) 


societies. 


society. 








OBITUARY, 

John Honeyman, R.S.A., of Glasgow, whose deat! 
in his eighty-third year was recently announced, wa 
a Fellow of the Institute from 1874 till 1901, when he 
retired from practice through total loss of eyesight and 
resigned his membership. He was for several years 
a member of the R.I.B.A. Council, and had filled th 
office of President of the Glasgow Institute and of its 
forerunner, the Glasgow Architectural Society. Mi 
Honeyman was originally destined for the Church, but 
having strong artistic leanings he gave up his theo- 
logical studies and entered the oftice cf Alexander 
Munro, architect, as articled pupil. He started prac- 
tice on his own account in Glasgow in 1854, and during 
the next few years visited many of the cathedral 
towns in England, devoting much time to measuring 
and making drawings of the buildings which interested 
him. In this way he acquired a knowledge of the 
Gothic style, and his after-work bears evidence of the 
extent and thoroughness of his studies. The greater 
part of his work consisted of church architecture, and 
almost every county in the south of Scotland contains 
examples of it. Among the principal may be men- 
tioned St. Michael's Church, Merchiston ; the United 
Free West Church, Greenock; the United Free 
West Church, Perth; and Lansdowne and St. Silas’ 
Churches, Glasgow. He restored numerous old 
churches and did much to maintain them as cherished 
Scottish possessions. Among these are St. Michael's 
Church, Linlithgow, Brechin Cathedral, and Ilona 
Cathedral. He acted for many years as architect of 
Glasgow Cathedral, and was the author of many 
authoritative papers respecting that building. He 
designed also a great many country mansions, stand- 
ing out for special mention being Roundlewood, Crieff, 
and Auchamore House, Gigha, for the late Colonel 
Scarlett, and Skepness Castle. In 1889 he took into 
partnership Mi. John Keppie. In 1892 he was elected 
an Associate of the Royal Scottish Academy, and in 
1896 an Academician. He was the author of numer- 
ous pamphlets on such social subjects as the housing 
and dwellings of the poor, open spaces in towns, and 
the incidence of taxation. He was one of the origina 
tors, and for two years President.of the Glasgow 
Archa ological Society, and Was Vice-President of the 
Glasgow Art Club. 























THE 


The death of Mr. Wm. Aumonier, the well-known 
and highly esteemed wood-carver and architectural 
culptor, which occurred on the 2Ist ult., ought not 
o pe allowed to pass without notice in this JOURNAL. 
His picturesque figure, with huge felt hat, long flowing 
ocxs, low turn-down collar and nézligé necktie, was 
some years ago a very familiar one at the Institute 
neetings. In 1896 he read before the Institute a 
Paper on * Wood-carving and Wood-carvers ” | Jour- 
vAL. 6th Feb. 1896], afterwards taking his tools 
ind giving on a roughly-improvised bench a remark- 
ibly vigorous demonstration of his method of working 
it his art. In 1902 he read another Paper on * Inlay 
ind Marqueterie ” |JourNaL, 12th April 1902]. Mr. 
\umonier was of Huguenot descent, and was born in 
1834, the son of J. H. C. Aumonier, a distinguished 
craftsman in gold. He served his apprenticeship asa 
wood-earver to Messrs. Colman and Davis. of George 
Street, Portman Square ; and at the age of nineteen 
went to Paris and worked in the studios of M. Cruchet., 
M. Kaltenhauser, M. Fourdinoir, and others. Later 
on he came under the notice of M. Duthoit, of Amiens, 
who engaged him to work on the restoration of the 
Cathedral at Amiens under the direction of M. Viollet- 
le-Due. feturning to London he became associated 
with Alfred Stevens in the studios of Mr. Leonard 
Coleman. In 1876, encouraged by the late Mr. J. M. 
Brydon | F.], he started a studio of his own, and from 
that time took a prominent place in the field of 
architectural sculpture. He became a member of the 
\rt Workers’ Guild in 1885, and remained always 
very closely attached to that body. Among the 
principal buildings in which he carried out work (in 
later years in conjunction with his son) are the new 
Municipal Buildings, Art Gallery, Technical Schools, 
and Pump Room Extension, Bath (under Mr. Brydon): 
Victoria Law Courts, Birmingham (under Messrs. 
\ston Webb and Ingress Bell); the Oxford Munici- 
pal Buildings (under Mr. Henry T. Hare); Oriel 
College, Oxford (his last work), and other important 
works. under Mr. Basil Champneys; the Bishop's 
Throne. Sedilias, and Fald Stool in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral (under Messrs. Bodley and Garner) ; Sunderland 
House for the Duke of Marlborough, Kingsgate Castle 
for Lord Avebury (under Messrs. Romaine-Walker 
and Besant) ; the United University Club, Pall Mall, 
Moundsmere, Lady Margaret Hall, &¢. (under Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, R.A.). 








THE EXAMINATIONS, 
The Final: Testimonies of Study. 


The Board of Architectural Education announce 
that students preparing for the Final Exammation 
will be at liberty to submit as Testimonies of Study 
designs made by them in any of the recognised 
Schools of Architecture in lieu of the alternative 
problems in design set by the Board. 


SX AMINATIONS 








ALLIED SOCIETIES, 


Hampshire and Isle of Wight Association of Architects. 


A meeting of this Association took place on January 21st 
at the Ashley Road, Boscombe, Branch of the Royal Victoria 
and West Hants Hospital, Alderman McCalmont Hill, D.C.L., 
presiding. The Chairman of the Hospital, Mr. Robson 
Burrows, expressed the pleasure felt by himself and his 
colleagues in the management that the Association should 
have that building for inspection and meeting. 
Referring to the accommodation for patients, which of course 
was the primary consideration in a hospital, Mr. Burrows 
expressed the opinion that hardly enough consideration was 
given to those who had to work it, either in an administrative 
way or as to the nursing staff. He had frequently noticed 
that it was not taken into consideration that if there were a 
certain number of patients to nurse there must be a certain 
nursing staff, and they must be put somewhere. The public 
were rather apt to think that the nursing and administrative 
staffs could be put up in any hole or corner, but it was hardly 
fair to expect them to have enthusiasm for their work if they 
were not adequately cared for in the way of comfort. It was 
as necessary for efficiency to think of those who had to carry 
on the hospital as it was to think of the patients themselves. 


selected 


Mr. G. A. Bligh Livesay | #’.], architect of the Hospital in 
conjunction with Mr. Keith D. Young [F.], then read a 
paper entitled: ‘A Provincial Hospital : its Design and 


Construction.” The Boscombe Branch Hospital, Mr. Livesay 


said, was designed on the Pavilion system, the wards being 
on the south and connected with the main corridor which 
runs the entire length of the building. On the north are 


arranged the administrative rooms, the kitchens, isolation 
wards, and the proposed new operation theatre, and at lLotb 
ends corridors branch off at right angles, giving access to the 
out-patients’ department and the Gardiner Memorial separation 
wards. Mr. Livesay laid stress on the fact that in section all 
the wards are built on open arches so that the main floor is 
some six feet above the level of the ground, a form of construe- 
tion which, though expensive, gives the undoubted advantages 
of raising the building to a purer stratum of fresh air, invites 
increased sunshine, and provides a continuous current of air 
underneath as well as around and over the wards. A 
special feature of the plan is the main ward balconies, for 
while sheltered by the ward ends, sanitary towers, and 
connecting passages, they are open to the south, thus forming 
veritable sun baths. The balcony beds are in great request, 
patients liking to sleep out in them even at night and in the 


winter. The paper gave details of construction and materials, 
and of the ventilation, lighting, and heating, and various 


illustrative drawings were exhibited. 

After a brief discussion, Mr. Livesay conducted the party 
over the hospital buildings and explained various technical 
points he had brought out in his paper. 


The Birmingham Architectural Association. 


At a meeting of this Association held on February 6, a Paper 
was read by Mr. H. P. G. Maule | ¥.] on the subject of ** Reason 
or Fashion in Architecture.” 

The lecturer pleaded for a more broad-minded conception 
of the possibilities of architecture, for buildings which stood 
true to the purposes for which they were erected and gave 
some distinct visual indication of the uses for which they were 
intended, instead of outwardly smothering up all traces of 
plan and construction in a dress copied from some architec- 
tural fashion-plate, as unfortunately is often the case to-day. 

The lecturer was of opinion that with the exercise of a 
little more imagination it should be quite possible to erect a 
building, of whatever material, amply fulfilling modern 


requirements in every way and still being sound architecture 

That we were as yet unable to express ourselves architec- 
turally in steel might be attributed to the possibility that 
steel construction was as yet in a transitional stage, and there- 
fore we smothered it up in other materials with which we have 
in the same way that the first 


for many ages been familiar 
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-drawn vehicles 
and the first steel warships in the likeness of the sailing 
vessels of a former age. 

It was pointed out that the human character of a nation 
in the past always showed itself outwardly in its architecture. 
and that the architecture of a period, past or present, must 
have some prototype in the national life ; therefore, considering 
the rapid changes and far-reaching discoveries which have 
almost completely revolutionised the life of our nation during 
the last hundred years, it is little wonder that our architecturé 
has been patchy and full of fickle changes of fashion and reason: 
and we must be thankful that England does still possess a 
sane domestic architecture (although of largely diversified 
styles), whatever may be said of other phases 

The old styles, national, local, and imported, are to us a 
glorious heritage, and as each age is, in the course of its evolu- 
tion, in a large measure the outcome of what has gone before, 
therefore it would appear that it is in the right order of things 
that we of to-day should take from honest old styles and 
absorb to ourselves those features and modes of architectural 
expression which are applicable to modern conditions and 
requirements, without becoming mere copyists. Slavish 
copies of old work must be condemned as the height of foolish- 
ness, and the lecturer expressed the opinion that what was 
required of present-day architects was a greater power of 
imaginative conception—a condition of mind which, while 
accepting what was best from old work, could give to a building 
in all its features a clear indication of the spirit of the age, or 
produc? something that was equally original and sound. 

Architecture being a constructional art, certain extents and 
limits have come to be recognised as desirable, but such terms 
as “ proportion,” ‘‘ symmetry,” “ balance,’ and “ the grand 
manner ” ] ome almost empty 


motor-cars were made to resemble the 


(beloved of certain schools) bec 
phrases if it is attempted to give effect to their meanings in 
practice without the power of a critical imagination. 

It was considered that the general development of plan 
form would result in sounder architectural qualities. 








MINUTES, 


At the Seventh General Meeting 


Vil. 


Ordinary) of the Session 
1913-14, held Monday, 9th February, 1914, at 8.30 p.m. 

Present: Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., President, in the 
Chair; 33 Fellows (including 10 members of the Council), 
38 Associates Council), 
rous Students 
g held 26th January 
RNAL, were taken as 


(including one member of th 
7 Licentiates, 6 Hon. Associates, and num 
and visitors—the Minutes of the Meetin 
1914, having been published in the Jot 
read and signed as correct. 

The following Associates, 
their election, were formally 
Francis Lorne, Harry Duncan Hendry, 
Joseph Hill. 

The Secretary announced 
being found by the Council eligible 
laws, had been nominated for election : 
(55): Laurence Kingston Adams, M.A., 
Maxwell Aylwin; John Allbut Baskerville, Manchester ; Philip 
Dennis Bennett, Grissell Gold Medallist 1914, Birmingham ; 
Harry Joseph Birnstingl ; Charles Wilfrid Box ; Joseph William 
Zull: John Oliver Cook, jun.; Robert Cromie, P.A.S.I. ; 
Harold Crone ; Leonard Arthur Culliford, P.A.S.[., Coventry ; 
William Frederick Dawson, Leeds ; Harold Alfred Dod, M.A., 
Liverpool ; Ernest Sugden England, Oldham; Stanley Howe 
Fisher; George Herbert Foggitt, Tite Prizeman 1911; Wil- 
liam Wallace Friskin; Bernard Preston Gaymer, North 
Walsham; Harry Beckett Swift Gibbs, Sheffield; Henry 
Victor Godfrey ; William Stanley Grice Richard Howard 
Gutteridge; Carl Herbert Hartmann; William Hornby 
Hatchard-Smith ; Charles Dearman Hawley; Albert Victor 
Heal; John Oliver Brook Hitch; Harry Dawber Holland, 
Wigan; Vernon Hugh Hughes; Frederick Richard Jelley ; 
Herbert Walter Sydney Jon Charles Stanley 
Kimpton; Arthur Bedford Knapp-Fisher; Henry Birkett 


attending f he first time since 
1d mitte xy the President—viz., 
Claud Vincent Ponder, 
that the following candidates, 
under the Charter and By- 
As ASSOCIATES 
Warrington ; Guy 


Jones ; 
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Lowcock, Rotherham; Albe: 
Edward Lowes, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Robert Norman Hough 
ton Mackellar, Glasgow; Henry William Mann; Harol 
Ewart Matthews, Derby; Theodore Nelson Newham 
William Paterson, Edinburgh ; Herbert Cecil Powell, Melto: 
Marple Bridge; William Pritchard, P.A.S.I., Liverpool 
Cecil Walter Rogers; Robert Tor Russell; William Arthu 
Rutter; Stanley Salisbury, Harpenden; Stephen Jame 
Bridges Stanton; Charles Edward Tebbs, Newport, Mon. 
William Harding Thompson ; Robert Albert Walter ; Claud 
Cornelius Tom Warnes, Edinburgh; Frank Woodward 
Laurence Muskett Yetts, B.A. Cantab. As HON. ASSO- 
CIATE: Edward Bullough, Fellow of Gonville and Caiu 
College, Cambridge. 

The Secretary further announced that Mr. Richard John 
Lovell, of Brownlow House, 50 and 51 High Holborn, had 
been reinstated as Associate of the Royal Institute. 

The President announced that the Council proposed to 
submit to His Majesty the King the name of Monsieur Jean 
Louis Pascal, Member of the Institute of France, Commander 
of the Legion of Honour, as a fit recipient of the Royal Gold 
Medal for 1914. 

The President delivered an ADDRESS TO STUDENTS, and 
Mr. Walter Cave [F.] read a Criticism (illustrated by lantern 
slides) OF THE DEsIGNS AND Drawincs submitted for the 
Prizes and Studentships 1913-14. 

The President went through the list of successful competi- 
tors, and having announced the names of the Schools of 
Architecture responsible tor their training, congratulated 
the heads of such Schools on the successes of their students 
in the various competitions. 

The Presentation of Prizes was then made by the President 
as follows : 


Leighton, Sheftield ; Arnold 


InsTITUTE Mepat (Essays) AND TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS. 
The Medal and cheque for £26 5s. to Mr. T. S. Attlee [A.]. 
Certificate of Hon. Mention and cheque for £5 5s. to 

Mr. J. M. W. Halley [Licentiate]. 
Certificates of Hon.Mention to Mr. Martin Shaw Briggs [ 4. ] 
and Mr. Alexander R. C. Eaton. 

InstituTE Mepat (Drawincs) anp TEN GUINEAS. 

The Medal and cheque for £10 10s. to Mr. James Bennett. 

SoANE MEDALLION AND £100. 

The Medallion to Mr. Cyril A. Farey. 

Certificate of Hon. Mention and cheque for £10 10s. to 
Mr. H. Chalton Bradshaw. 

Certificates of Hon. Mention to Mr. Thomas Chalkley 
and Mr. Gordon S. Keesing. 

PUGIN STUDENTSHIP. 

Mr. Wm. Cecil Young introduced as Pugin Student 1914. 
Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr. Julian R. Leathart. 
Tire CERTIFICATE AND £30. 
Certificate to Mr. Tremwith Wills as winner of the Prize. 
Certificate of Hon. Mention and cheque for £10 10s. to Mr. 
Arthur G. Shoosmith. 
ARTHUR Cates Prize (Forty GUINEAS). 
Cheque for £42 to Mr. J. C. Rogers [A.]. 

GRISSELL GOLD MEDAL AND TEN GUINEAS. 

The Medal and cheque for £10 10s. to Mr. Philip D. 
Bennett. 

Gopwin Bursary (£65). 

Mr. Martin Shaw Briggs [A.] introduced as winner of the 
Prize. 

ASHPITEL PRIZE. 

Books to the value of £10 to Mr. Wm. Wallace Friskin. 

Pucin Stupentsuip 1913. 

The Pugin Medal and cheque for £20 to Mr. Wm. Paterson. 

Gopwin Bursary 1911. 

The Godwin Medal to Mr. C. C. Brewer [F.]. 

On the motion of Sir Thomas Brock, K.C.B., R.A. [Hon. A.], 
seconded by Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, R.A. [Hon. A.], a vote 
of thanks was passed by acclamation to the President and 
Mr. Cave for their Addresses. 

The President having responded, the proceedings closed, 
and the meeting separated at 10 p.m. 





